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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


O be spick and span and yet maintain 
one’s ease In summer weather, discrim- 


ination in Shirt and Collar wear is essential. 
The fabric, the cut, and the finish of 
“ LUVISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft 
~ Collars are exactly right for smart and practical 
aids men. Soft and fine textured, and obtainable in 


a host of up-to-date reliable patterns and designs. 

















If any difficulty in obtaining, write 


COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 132M), SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, 
16, St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, London, OUTFITTERS AND STORES. 


E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer 
and descriptive literature. 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
CARRICK. Mon., Th., 2.15, “SCRAPS,” 2.45 “ THESE PRETTY THINCS.” PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs., 2.20. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE SKIN CAME.” 
LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





THEATRES. VARIETIES. 





ALDWYCH (Gerrard 2304.) COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEE, WED., 2.30 GRAND = INTERNATIONAL 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” VARIETY PROGRAMME 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 
TOM WALLS, Mery Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 








DRURY LANE. (Tem. Bar 7171). Thurs., Sept. 12, at 8. CINEMAS. 
Subsequent Evenings at 8.15. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 

‘ROSE MARIE.’’ THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS 

EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD, {for 12 WEEKS ONLY. 








EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
See and Hear NORMA SHEARER in 
““THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY,”’ 
also a film revue in miniature, “ Climbing the Golden Stairs,” & TWO TARS. 


GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) EVENINGS, 815. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30 


‘‘ LOVE LIES,” 
A NEW MUSICAL PLAY. 








PICCADILLY. Daily, 2.30 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. 
SEE and HEAR LOIS WILSON and H. B. WARNER in 
““THE GAMBLERS.” 
Warner Bros. VITAPHONE Talking Picture. 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.15. (MATINEES, 2.15.) 














PRECEDED BY VITAPHONE VARIETY. 
“*SCRAPS.”’ A New One-Act Play by Gertrude Jennings All Seats Bookable. Regent 4506. 
EVENINGS at 8.45. MATINEES, MON. and THURS., at 2.45. REGAL. Marble Arch. (Paddington 9911.) 
“THESE PRETTY THINGS.” By GERTRUDE JENNINGS TO-DAY. 
ATHENE SEYLER, MARIE LOHR, LAWRENCE GROSSMITH. THE ONE AND ONLY 
HIPPODROME, London. All Seats bookable. Ger. 0650 BROADWAY 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. GLENN TRVOM, EVELYN BRENT and 
‘““MR. CINDERS.”’ A New Musical Comedy ALL STAR CAST. 
BINNIE HALE, BOBBY HOWES. CONTINUOUS DAILY, 1.30—11. SUNDAYS, 6—11. 
———— STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
HIS MAJESTY’S. NIGETLY, OM. a, SS Week of September 9th. DAILY from 12.0 (Sundays, 6, 7.40 & 9.20. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION “THE DIVINE LADY (synchronized throughout), featuring CORINNE 
GRIFFITH, H. B. WARNER and VICTOR VARCONI; BRITISH MOVIE: 
“BITTER SWEET.” TONE NEWS; Edward Everett Horton and Johnny Arthur in “The 


Eligible Mr. Bangs,” a Talkie Comedy; The Revellers, Famous American 
Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. Radio and Recording Team. 


LONDON PAVILION. EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 250. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 











CONCERTS. 








“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” QUEEN’S HALL. Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
-_—_—_ BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8.80. PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. NIGHTLY, at 8. (FULL PROGRAMMES NOW READY.) 


Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30 SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
i a AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.¥. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr 2s. to 7s. 6d., at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 

** JOURNEY’S END.” 


“All London should flock to see it."—HANNEN SWAFFER. NEXT WEEK’S DIARY. 
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ieee ee ee _.. MON i Th i : 
ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 1243.) TO-NIGHT at 8.40. LAST PERFORMANCE IONDAY. eae a Te. nate, Week. Cue 
‘A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT.” Nelson’s love story, assisted by H. B. Warner and 
EN NESBITT DORA GREGORY —— Vere. 
ERDNA BEST CATHLEEN } : ,, : 7 ect 
HERBERT MARSHALL. ATHOLE STEWART. C. M. LOWNE = tal 7s —_ pig Sage rl fin on 
ih i a Kain “* Climbing the Golden Stairs.’’ 
VAUDEVILLE. EVGS. 8.30. Mats, Mon. & Thur, 2.30. (Tem. Bar 4871.) TUESDAY. *, Martin’s. ‘‘ Sorry You’ve Been Troubled.’ 
i resented by Alec. L. Rees. 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. WEDNESDAY. Apollo. “ Life.” Presented by Carlyle Blackwell and 
NEW AUTUMN PROGRAMME. Frank Gregory. 


= a a Strand. ‘‘ Devil in Bronze.’’ 


ane aad eee ,, THURSDAY. Ambassadors. ‘‘ The Misdoings of Charley Peace.” 
WYNDHAWM’S. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S THE SKIN GAME. Stoll Picture Theatre. Continued from Monday. 





EVENINGS, 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 “* The Eligible Mr. Bangs,” and “ The Reveilers.” 
Drury Lane. ‘‘ Rose Marie. 
(Transferring to St. James’s Theatre September 16.] FRIDAY. The ‘‘ Oid Vic.’’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
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HE proceedings of the Political Committee of the 

Hague have been less dramatic than those of the 

Financial Committee, but their result is no less 
satisfactory from the British point of view, and is in- 
comparably more important to the world at large. It 
is the evacuation of the Rhineland, rather than the 
reparations settlement, that represents the real liquida- 
tion of the war. By the arrangements now agreed to, 
the three occupying Powers are to begin the process of 
evacuation during the present month. Within three 
months from the date on which the movements start, 
all British and Belgian forces will have been withdrawn 
and the French will have evacuated the Second Zone. 
As soon as the Young Plan has been ratified and put 
into operation, the French will begin the evacuation of 
the Third Zone, which must be completed, at latest, 
by June 30th, 1930. The costs of the occupation and 
of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, 
incurred subsequently to September Ist, 1929, are to 
be met out of a reserve fund of £3,000,000, to which 
Germany contributes 50 per cent., France 35, Great 
Britain 12, and Belgium 8. All claims for damages 
arising out of the occupation are waived on both sides. 

* * * 

Even more important than the unanimous agree- 
ment arrived at with regard to the details of the 
evacuation is the complete disappearance of the pro- 
posal for a special Commission of Control in the Rhine- 
land after evacuation is completed. It has now been 
agreed that any questions arising under the Articles 
in the Treaty of Versailles providing for a demilitarized 
zone along the Rhine shall be referred to the Franco- 








German and Belgo-German Conciliation Committees 
set up under the Locarno Treaties; subject always to 
the right of the League of Nations to conduct investi- 
gations, as provided in Article 128 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. These arrangements, like those for the 
evacuation itself, were arrived at unanimously, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Chairman of the Political 
Committee, may be congratulated, without any reserve 
on the big part which, by general admission, he hen 
played in securing these results, and in securing them 
with a minimum of friction. Equal praise is due to 
M. Briand, who had, in some respects, the more diffi- 
cult task, and the fine tribute paid to him and his 
French colleagues by Mr. Henderson will do much to 
remove any irritation which some aspects of the Con- 
ference may have caused in France. It is pleasant to 
add that Herr Stresemann’s consistently reasonable 
and conciliatory attitude has been widely recognized in 
the French Press. 
* * * 


An agreed settlement of the Reparations problem, 
a definite agreement for the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, and reports of satisfactory progress in the Anglo- 
American naval conversations, combine to create a 
favourable atmosphere for the tenth meeting of the 
League Assembly. After Sefor Querrero, of Honduras, 
had been elected President, and other routine business 
had been disposed of, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened 
the real business of the Assembly with a speech (on 
which we comment elsewhere), in which he intimated 
that agreement between the British and United States 
Governments had already been reached on a large pro- 
portion of the issues involved in naval disarmament. 
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He was careful, however, to make it clear that the 
Anglo-American Conversations were only regarded as 
the preliminary to a Five-Power Conference, and that 
there was no intention of presenting the other naval 
Powers with a fait accompli. He announced that 
Great Britain would sign the Optional Clause during 
the present Assembly, and that he had reason to hope 
that all Dominion Governments who were members 
of the League would take the same_ course. 
In a final passage, Mr. MacDonald referred to 
the project of lowering tariff barriers along the lines 
mapped out by the World Economic Conference. His 
language here was somewhat curious. ** Under tariffs,” 
he observed, ‘** we have poverty, low wages, unemploy- 
ment, and class conflict just as much as we have under 


a sort of disorganized free trade.’’ He made it clear, 


however, that the present Government will do its 
utmost to forward the work of the Economic 
Conference. 

— * * 


As we argue, however, in a leading article, the 
main significance of Mr. MacDonald’s speech lies in 
its abandonment of the whole Protocol idea of seeking 
security through sanctions. This point has been per- 
ceived in France, where the redoubtable ‘* Pertinax ”’ 
accuses Mr. MacDonald of launching an attack against 
the French point of view on almost every matter— 
minorities, disarmament, and security—and of seeking 
to convert the League into an instrument of inter- 
national idealism instead of (as, in the view of ‘* Per- 
tinax,’’ it ought to be) a bulwark of the status quo. 
But, curiously enough, this aspect of the speech has 
virtually escaped the notice of British commentators. 
The key to Mr. MacDonald’s attitude lies, we believe, 
in his new sensitiveness to American opinion and his 
desire to bring the United States into closer association 
with the League. Meanwhile, a promising step has 
been taken in this direction. The United States is to 
adhere to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. This adherence is subject to five reservations, 
which do not, however, in any way weaken the 
authority of the Court, and which have been approved 
by a Committee of Jurists appointed by the Council. 

* ~ 7. 


One feature of Mr. Snowden’s broadcast address 
on Monday has escaped attention. This was the em- 
phasis with which in his introductory remarks he con- 
demned the whole post-war system of Reparations and 
inter-Allied debts. ‘* Three years after the end of the 
war,’’ ne observed, ** some wiser heads began to realize 
that the whole idea of receiving Reparations and 4is- 
charging inter-Allied debts was financially and 
economically impossible without inflicting injury on 
debtor and creditor alike.’’ Later he stiffened this up 
to ** disastrous consequences ”’; and it was fairly clear 
that it was of Reparations that he was chiefly thinking 
in this connection. Accordingly, he proceeded, ‘‘ I 
made it clear in my first speech at the Conference that 
the British Government not only accepted but wel- 
comed ”? the reduction in German Reparations pro- 
posed in the Young Report. In giving so much 
prominence to these opinions, Mr. Snowden may have 
been partly influenced by a desire to put himself right 
with his internationalist critics; but they are opinions 
which, of course, he has long held with an intense con- 
viction ; and, paradoxically enough, they may well have 
served to strengthen his bargaining position at The 
Hague. The most obvious and concrete danger attach- 
ing to a breakdown of the Conference was a collapse of 
the whole Reparations system. Formally, the position 
would have been that, failing some other arrangement, 
the Dawes Plan would have continued to operate. But 
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the Dawes Plan would have required a large increase 
(say, £30 millions or £40 millions) in the German 
annuity ; and Germany would certainly have revolted 
against paying upon this scale merely because her 
creditors had failed to agree as to how the smaller 
Young annuities should be allocated. A_ revolt 
against Reparations might well have ended in a refusal 
to pay at all. This would have been extremely dis- 
agreeable to France, to Italy, to anyone (including a 
Conservative British Government) really anxious to 
receive Reparations. It would not have been nearly 
so disagreeable to Mr. Snowden; and in this fact, we 
may suspect, lay a large part of the strength of his 
position. 
* * * 

The Trades Union Congress is meeting this week 
in Belfast, and the address delivered by Mr. Ben 
Tillett as President has brought him a warm message 
of congratulation from Mr. Snowden. This message 
has caused some surprise, since perhaps the most 
prominent feature of Mr. Tillett’s address, and certainly 
the feature which has attracted most attention and 
comment, was his emphatic approval of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s policy of the Empire as an economie 
unit. 

‘We must organize,’’ declared Mr. Tillett, ‘‘ as 
America has organized. We must mobilize our resources 
on an equal scale. An island nation cannot do this, 
but a world commonwealth can. The British Empire 
has a greater potential home consumption than the 
United States. It has a larger population, vaster terri- 
tories, greater natural resources. In this era of peace 
and strivings after peace in the international sphere, 
one hears little of economic peace among nations. Tariff 
barriers are being raised, not broken down. I hold, 
therefore, that the trade union movement must follow 
with the closest attention the proposals which are being 
made for the organization of the British Commonwealth 
as an economic unit. The great Dominions are peopled 
by men and women of our own flesh and blood. .. .” 

These sentiments appear to have caused some 
embarrassment to the delegates to the Congress, and it 
is hard to believe that they are altogether to the taste 
of Mr. Snowden, who so recently fluttered the Imperial 
dovecots by his chilly reference to Imperial Preference 
in the House of Commons. There were, however, many 
other passages in Mr. Tillett’s address which may weu 
have won Mr. Snowden’s approval. A large part of 
it was devoted to a most able plea for a closer co-opera- 
tion between Capital and Labour in _ industry. 


* * + 


By Saturday, August Ist, the Colonial Office were 
able to report that British troops were holding all points 
in Palestine at which trouble might be expected, and 
that order was in a fair way to being restored. Mean- 
while, the High Commissioner, Sir John Chancellor, 
had arrived, and on Sunday, September Ist, a proclam- 
ation was distributed all over the country by aero- 
planes, in which he denounced the savagery of the 
rioters in the sternest language, foreshadowed severe 
punishment of all persons found guilty of acts of 
violence, and stated that he should suspend the discus- 
sions on constitutional changes which he had initiated 
with the Secretary of State in accordance with his 
promise to the Arab Executive. On the following day, 
the British troops began to make arrests, and a general 
round-up of obviously guilty persons has now been 
started. On the night of Tuesday, September 8rd, the 
Colonial Office issued a further announcement, to the 
effect that Sir Walter Shaw, the late Chief Justice of 
the Straits Settlements, had been appointed President 
of a Commission of Inquiry into the causes of the out- 
break, and the extent to which it was preconcerted or 
due to organized action. The statement went on to 
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deny categorically all reports that the British Govern- 
ment contemplated the abandonment of the Palestine 
Mandate or any modification of the policy laid down 
in the Balfour Declaration. 
* * *~ 

The Colonial Office statement adds that, when the 
inquiry into the causes of the outbreak has been com- 
pleted, the whole question of future policy in Palestine, 
within the terms of the Mandate, will be the subject of 
earnest consideration by the Government. We hope 
that this consideration will extend to the setting up of 
the Special Commission on the Holy Places, called for 
by Article 14 of the Mandate, and referred to by Mr. 
Horace Samuel in our last week’s issue. The immediate 
task before the authorities, that of restoring order, is 
not made easier by the action of the Arab Executive 
in issuing a defiant and provocative answer to the High 
Commissioner’s proclamation, in which they accuse the 
Jews of breaking the peace, the British Government of 
partisanship, and the British troops of massacre and 
arson. Once again the Arab Executive have given their 
countrymen a very bad lead. If the measures neces- 
sary to restore order and punish offenders are to be 
held up to a fanatical Moslem population as acts of 
tyranny committed under Zionist dictation, the future 
is dark indeed. It is to be hoped that the moderate 
and respectable Moslems who are reported to have given 
counsels of peace, and sheltered Jews within their 
houses, will prove strong enough to undo some of the 
mischief done by the Arab Executive. 

* * * 


The Russo-Chinese dispute seems, at last, to have 
taken a better turn. The report that the Chinese 
authorities had addressed a new Note to the Soviet 
Government proves to be correct. The document was, 
in fact, a draft declaration which it was proposed both 
sides should sign. China and the Soviet Government 
were to appoint representatives at once to settle all 
disputed questions; the Soviet Government was to 
appoint a new Manager and Assistant Manager of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and all persons arrested since 
May Ist were to be released by both sides. M. Litvinoff 
countered by a refusal to appoint new officials unless 
China would agree also to replace the present Chinese 
chairman of directors, and as the Chinese have not yet 
accepted this proviso, the negotiations are temporarily 
at a standstill. Nevertheless, the impression remains 
that both parties are now determined to settle. Both 
have agreed, in principle, to a settlement by confer- 
ence, and the haggling which is going on about the 
preliminary conditions has not the appearance of those 
diplomatic moves which are sometimes indulged in as 
a mere cover to military preparations. 

* + * 

It was a foregone conclusion that the British and 
all other European Governments should refuse to 
accede to the recent Chinese demand for an immediate 
surrender of all extra-territorial rights. The attitude 
of the United States was, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject of a certain amount of speculation, and it was 
hinted in the Chinese Press that Washington would 
make large concessions. These rumours have proved 
to be unfounded. The United States Government’s 
reply to the Chinese Note is an uncompromising docu- 
ment, in which China is informed, in very candid lan- 
guage, that the recommendations of the International 
Commission on Extra-Territoriality have not been 
carried out, and that there does not exist to-day a 
system of independent Chinese Courts, free from ex- 
traneous influence, and capable of doing justice be- 
tween Chinese and foreign litigants. This reply is note- 
worthy for two reasons. First, the United States has 
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taken its stand upon the same ground as the European 
Powers. Secondly, this very fact will make it com- 
paratively easy for the United States to co-operate in 
the advisory commissions on judicial questions which, 
it is to be hoped, may be established when China’s 
relations with Europe are normal, and which may pave 
the way for a gradual, but finally complete, abolition 
of extra-territoriality. 
* * * 


On the opening of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
at Simla, a very important statement was made by the 
President, Mr. V. J. Patel. In April last, Mr. Patel, 
as President, disallowed further discussion of the 
Public Safety Bill, on the ground that it might preju- 
dice the trial of men under arrest. Lord Irwin there- 
upon announced that it was his intention, as Governor- 
General, to issue an ordinance giving the Government 
the powers proposed in the Bill; and some passages of 
the Viceroy’s address to the Legislature were construed 
by Mr. Patel as implying a censure of his ruling, and 
an attack on the constitutional authority of the Chair. 
He accordingly addressed a letter of protest to the 
Viceroy, who replied by an assurance that he had no 
intention of criticizing Mr. Patel’s ruling, and that he 
fully recognized the President as the ** sole and un- 
fettered authority under the rules and standing orders 
on all questions relating to order that may arise,’’ and 
that his only desire was to point out and provide 
against the practical results that followed from the 
ruling in question. In reading this correspondence to 
the Assembly, Mr. Patel accepted Lord Irwin’s letter 
as a sufficient vindication of the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the House, and stated that he regarded the 
incident asclosed. Inthe present state of Indian affairs, 
the clearing up of this unfortunate misunderstanding 
has real significance in the promotion of good relations 
between the Executive and the Legislature. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the League Council, the question 
of setting up an international organization for the 
unification of pharmacopceias was referred to the 
Health section of the League for report. The Italian 
representative demurred, on the ground that if these 
organizations were multiplied, the League might be 
asked to set up international secretariats for the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker. This 
objection seems to us singularly unsound. It is by 
accustoming the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker to look to the League as a permanent and 
constant factor in their daily business life that the 
conception of the League as a living Commonwealth of 
Nations will best be fostered, and we are glad, in this 
connection, to see Dr. Dalton, on behalf of the British 
Government, pressing for greater vigour in carrying on 
the economic work of the League, and especially the 
coal inquiry. It is a conviction of the international 
character of modern commerce that has made ship- 
owners, as a body, strong League supporters, and it is 
noteworthy that the Board of Trade Committee on 
Load Lines, which has just reported, suggest that 
adoption of the new rules they propose should be post- 
poned pending the holding of an International Con- 
ference on Load Lines. The one thing that has tended 
to weaken the League’s prestige with business men 
generally, and shipowners in particular, is the small 
proportion of ratifications to conventions signed, and 
we are glad to note that the Government, through Dr. 
Dalton, is urging on the Council the absolute necessity 
of speeding up ratification, in order to dispel the sus- 
picion that signature of a League Convention may be 
a mere device for shelving a problem. 
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MR. MACDONALD’S 
MOMENTOUS AIM 


es HERE was not one of us,’’ M. Briand is 
| reported to have said in an eloquent appeal to 
Mr. Snowden at the crisis of The Hague Con- 
ference, ‘* who did not feel that international harmony 
was nearer when he learnt the composition of the new 
British Government.’’ The scene has shifted this week 
to Geneva; and our Labour Government has the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that this general expectation 
was not unjustified. There could be no more favourable 
ground for such a demonstration ; for nowhere was the 
foreign policy of the late Government more at fault 
than in its relations to the League. The chief contribu- 
tion which the British delegation is remembered to have 
made to the deliberations of the last Assembly was to 
insist that the Budget of the League must be curtailed. 
This was a fitting epitaph to four years’ sour and chilly 
discouragement of any and every League activity. In 
improving on the Geneva record of their predecessors, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues have 
assuredly an easy task. 

Already they may be said to have effected one not 
unimportant improvement. The personnel of the 
British delegation, which has tended of recent years to 
be deplorably second-rate, is admirable on this occa- 
sion. The appearance of Lord Cecil among our dele- 
gates is in itself an earnest of a resolve to take the 
League seriously. Dr. Hugh Dalton is said to have 
made an excellent impression on his first appearance in 
the Council. Altogether, the British delegation is such 
as may be expected to do us credit. 

What of policy? The most definite feature of Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech on Tuesday was his announcement 
that the British Government has decided to sign the 
so-called Optional Clause. This announcement was, of 
course, expected; and Mr. MacDonald entered into no 
details. He did not tell us, for example, what reserva- 
tions, if any, the Government proposes to attach to our 
signature, though we may perhaps infer from the words 
** the form of our declaration is now being prepared ”’ 
that there will be some kind of reservation. It was 
reassuring, however, to learn that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald ** believes ”’ that all the Dominion Governments 
will instruct their representatives to sign the clause 
during the Assembly. Some of the Dominions, notably 
Canada and Ireland, have, of course, long been advo- 
cates of adherence; but, unless rumour lies, the 
Australian Government, at least, has been protesting 
with some warmth to the Foreign Office against the 
decision which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has announced. 
The significance, therefore, of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s words is that he expects that Australia will 
prefer to sign along with the rest of the Empire than 
to stand out by herself. This is good news, for the posi- 
tion would be highly anomalous and undesirable if 
different parts of the Empire were to be subject to 
different obligations on a matter of this importance. 

But the main significance of Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech does not lie here, nor even in the announcement 
(which would be still more welcome had it not been 
discounted by subsequent and discouraging messages 
from Washington) that the British-American naval 
discussions may be expected to result very shortly 
in agreement. It is to be found rather in those 
passages of a more general character which were 
phrased, as is Mr. MacDonald’s wont, so cautiously and 
so obscurely as to appear to his audience merely the 
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usual pious platitudes. ‘* It seemed to be a very general 
opinion in the lobbies after the speech,’’ writes the 
special correspondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
** that the matter hardly justified its very emphatic and 
forcible manner.’’ But this, we suspect, is to do a 
serious injustice to Mr. MacDonald’s ‘* matter.’’ 
Unless we are very much mistaken, he was not indulg- 
ing in empty generalities, but was foreshadowing a 
new orientation of policy of the very first importance. 

We place the following interpretation on Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s speech. Influenced by his conversations with 
General Dawes, he has turned against the whole idea 
of providing security by agreements to employ 
* sanctions *’ against a disturber of the peace. He has 
turned against this idea so decidedly that instead of 
seeking to tighten up the sanctions obligations of the 
Covenant, he would like now to water them down 
or to get rid of them altogether, believing that in this 
way, and in this way alone, it will be possible to get 
the United States to co-operate more closely with the 
League, and eventually, perhaps—why not ?—to join 
it. We have set our interpretation in sharp, perhaps 
unduly sharp, outline, because this aspect of the speech 
appears to have escaped notice altogether. Let us now 
turn to the passages in the speech which have led us 
to this interpretation. 

The first passage is one which unfortunately was 
not included in the abbreviated reports which 
appeared in the Times and most other British news- 
papers. We quote from the verbatim report given by 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— 

‘*In 1924 the subject Great Britain brought before 
this league was known as the Protocol. The idea then 
was that if we could establish a sense of security among 
the people of the world, then those people would 
willingly and without resistance walk in the path of 
peace. The problem of the League of Nations is a 
problem of security. In 1924 it was largely a problem 
of psychology. So long as nations doubted and suspected 
it was absolutely impossible for us to do what we might 
to get them to accept settled conditions of peace, which 
alone would enable them in a satisfactory way to solve 
problems like that of disarmament. Since 1924 we have 
started upon another road. The Pact of Peace has been 
signed in Paris, and that pact is now the starting-point 
of our further work.” 

The italics are ours. The Protocol of 1924, it will 
be remembered, proposed to ensure peace by establish- 
ing a reliable system of military guarantees. Every 
State was to be pledged in the most explicit manner to 
take up arms “ loyally and effectively ’’ against an 
aggressor State, while the problem of defining the 
aggressor was to be solved by the obligation to submit 
all disputes to arbitration. Now Mr. MacDonald has 
always been extremely proud of the part which his 
Government took in producing this document, so much 
so that he has always tended to exaggerate his 
paternity, as he does in the above passage, for to say 
that Great Britain ‘“‘ brought the Protocol before this 
League ’’ is a travesty of history. He has always 
made it a serious complaint against the late Government 
that they destroyed his handiwork, and he has been 
quick to seize every opportunity to predict for it a 
glorious resurrection. ‘* The Protocol has come up 
again,’ he declared triumphantly two years ago. “I 
knew it would.” It is significant, therefore, that Mr. 
MacDonald should now go out of his way to insist that 
the whole Protocol approach should be abandoned. 

For that, if we study it closely, is surely the mean- 
ing of the above passage. The point of the proposed 
sanctions, he is saying, was purely psychological, to get 
rid of suspicions and fears. Now we have found 
another way of achieving this purpose, the way of the 
Kellogg Pact. It is on this new basis that we must 
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now build, and it is no longer necessary or desirable, 
he implies, to think in terms of military guarantees. 

Now let us set out the next significant passage :— 

‘*I would like you to consider the effect of the Pact 
of Peace upon the assumption of certain clauses of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, because it is all 
to the good if we prune out dead wood from the 
Covenant. When the Covenant was drafted there were 
certain assumptions, certain ideas in the background 
of our minds, that already represent a dead age if we 
can make this pact effective. 

. ‘* We draw attention especially to Clauses 12 and 16 
of the Covenant to see whether we could not bring that 
very old document, in relation to certain things that 
have happened since, right up to date.” 

Under Article 12, the Members of the League bind 
themselves in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the Council has issued a report on the 
matter in dispute. Clearly, the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact has rendered this clause out of date. But Article 
16 is the sanctions clause of the Covenant, the clause 
under which members bind themselves to boycott and 
blockade a Covenant-breaking State. Mr. MacDonald, 
it will be observed, speaks of this clause, no longer as 
requiring extension or tightening up, but as ‘* dead 
wood *’ which calls for ** pruning out.’’ The implica- 
tion of his argument is clear enough. These sanctions 
undertakings of the Covenant were in place before the 
signature of the Pact of Paris; but they have become 
inappropriate now that we are proceeding on the basis 
of trusting instead of distrusting one another. 

The logic of all this is, of course, extremely weak. 
For all the signatures to the Kellogg Pact, the nations 
of the world, we fear it must be said, trust one another 
little more to-day than they did in 1924; and the case 
for sanctions is just as strong, or just as weak, as ever 
it was. But, when we remember that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s chief preoccupation since he resumed office 
has been the Anglo-American discussions, it is easy to 
guess the explanation of his change of attitude. His 
talks with General Dawes have ranged over a wide 
field, and are certain to have impressed upon his mind 
the fact that America dislikes sanctions. He will have 
learnt, if he did not know before, that to stiffen up 
sanctions commitments would be to stiffen up America 
against the League. Has he perhaps been given cause 
to hope that the converse might prove true, and that 
the elimination of the sanctions obligations in the Cove- 
nant might remove the chief obstacle to America’s 
joining the League? 

It would not be discreet or helpful to probe this 
question further. What seems to emerge without any 
reasonable doubt is that Mr. MacDonald would now like 
to take sanctions out of the Covenant, and that his 
motive can only be to make it easier for the United 
States to associate herself with the League. This 
amounts, as we have said, to a new departure of 
policy of the very first importance; and it will be 
interesting to observe whether any steps are taken to 
foilow it up during the present Assembly. It will 
clearly not be an easy matter to persuade the other 
members of the League to agree to the ** pruning out °’ 
of Article 16. The prevaling trend of endeavour is still 
in the opposite direction; and a proposal for ensuring 
‘inancial assistance to a State which is the victim of 
aggression has reached an advanced stage of prepara- 
tion. It is true that most of the objections to sanctions 
commitments do not apply to this proposal; none the 
less, it is in the nature of an extension of Article 16, 
and it would not be very easy to reconcile support of it 
with the general tenour of Mr. MacDonald’s remarks. 
Such considerations and such difficulties serve, how- 
ever, to strengthen the impression that Mr. MacDonald 
is striving after a very big prize. 
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IS THERE A JEWISH-ARAB 
PROBLEM ? 


N order to answer this question it is necessary to glance 

briefly at the political history of the country for the 

last twelve years, and also at the essential characteristics 
of the Jewish and Arab populations. 

Under the Turkish regime a handful of Turkish gen- 
darmes kept order with comparative ease, by means of 
their own prestige and a stern, if not unduly fussy, applica- 
tion of the doctrine of collective responsibility. The 
fellaheen, primitive but on the whole not unamiable 
individuals, cultivated their land unscientifically and peace- 
fully beneath the heel of the local squirearchy of effendis, 
while not too deep in their souls lurked the passions of 
religious hate and the common-or-garden lust for loot, 
always ready to be unleashed and hunt in couples at any 
convenient opportunity. There was marooned at the 
outbreak of the war already in Palestine a population of 
close on 100,000 Jews, some of them Levantine Jews 
assimilated to the Arab civilization and talking Arabic as 
their mother tongue, some of them European Jews 
attracted by the spiritual associations of Palestine, and 
some of them of a more modern type attracted by the 
nationalist associations of Palestine. 

During the war with the object of gaining the support 
of the Hejaz Arabs vague and elastic promises were made 
to them, while with the object of gaining the support of 
the European and American Jews the vague and 
elastic promises that are known as the Balfour 
Declaration were made to the Jews. Then came the British 
occupation of Palestine. At this time the Foreign Office 
policy was so far as Palestine was concerned within reason- 
able limits to interpret the Zionist programme as widely 
and generously as possible, and the assurances given to the 
Arabs as platonically and narrowly as possible. The mili- 
tary junta, however, who for the time being controlled the 
country were out for a big Arab State or Federation of 
States, which was to include Syria (which had been 
promised to the French), Iraq, and Palestine. If they had 
then and there impressed on the country that a Zionist 
policy was part of the ordained scheme of providence the 
fellaheen would have accepted it with fatalistic resignation, 
though some of the effendis might conceivably have 
sulked. Inasmuch, however, as they carefully allowed the 
impression to be circulated that it was entirely an open 
question whether Great Britain adopted a Zionist or an 
Arab policy, and’ inasmuch as they encouraged (if not 
indeed actually promoted) the formation of the Moslem- 
Christian Association of anti-Zionist Arabs, the late mili- 
tary administration have a large measure of responsibility 
for the creation of such Arab nationalism as now exists in 
Palestine. In 1920 Feisul, the present King of Iraq, pro- 
claimed himself King of Syria, a proceeding which though 
in fact aimed at the French (to whom Syria had been 
provisionally assigned) was technically in the nature of 
a mutiny against Lord Allenby, from whose army in fact 
he had derived his munitions. So far from disowning 
Feisul, the military administration allowed a strong 
Feisulian demonstration to take place in Jerusalem. In- 
flammatory speeches were made by various Arab patriots, 
including the present Mufti, who was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. The Jerusalem mob rose against the 
Jews. The Arab police remained passive, and consider- 
able damage was done to Jewish life, property, and person. 

Matters were thus brought to a head with the result 
that Great Britain came out definitely and officially in 
favour of a Zionist policy, removed from their posts in 
Palestine the anti-Zionist military officers, and by way of 
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an ostentatious Zionist gesture, appointed Sir Herbert 
Samuel With all 
respect to Sir Herbert Samuel, the appointment was by 
no means ideal. The excellent Gladstonian principles which 
he had imbibed in his political infancy proved completely 
out of place when set to function in a hotbed of Levantine 
intrigue. It is further probable that his consciousness of 
his Jewish race and of his Jewish religion may have pro- 
duced a slightly morbid reaction in favour of the Arabs. 
Be that as it may, he pursued a policy of conciliation— 
not conciliation stiffened with firmness which would have 
been all to the good, but conciliation diluted with weakness 
which was al] to the bad. No steps were taken to institute 
an effective political-intelligence system or to reform 
the police, which was predominantly Arab, and which it 
was obvious could not be relied on in 
Arab-Jewish crisis. 


as High Commissioner for Palestine. 


the event of an 
It was consequently not surprising 
that when there broke out on May Ist, 1921, a miniature 
insurrection against the Government, the police, not content 
with observing a benevolent neutrality, in many cases 
physically and personally participated in the outbreak. 
Fortunately there were sufficient troops in the country to 
restore order. 

The the 
offenders was distinctly unfortunate. 


policy of Government, however, to the 
The almost immediate 
reaction of the High Commissioner to the sacking of the 
Zionist Immigration Hostel in Jaffa was officially to in- 
struct Mr. Miller, deputy-governor of Ramleh officially to 
announce to the Arab mob that he had ordered 
immigration to be suspended. In _ contradistinction 
moreover to the present High Commissioner, Sir John 
Chancellor, whose reply to the recent outbreak was 
that his conversations with the Colonial 
Office on the subject of constitutional changes would forth- 
with be suspended, Sir Herbert Samuel immediately pro- 
ceeded to evolve a scheme which gave a certain measure of 
democratic representation both to Arabs and to Jews, a 
scheme which, although given legislative effect, was never 
put into practical operation simply owing to the sulkiness 
of the Arabs. Very little was done in the way of punitive 
measures against those responsible for the disorder, and 
although fines were imposed on paper against certain vil- 
lages which had been particularly aggressive in looting 
and killing, these fines were to a large extent remitted 
when the persons involved intimated that they preferred 
not to pay. Anyway a very small garrison of troops and a 
specially recruited body of English gendarmerie proved 
ample to keep the country in order (until disbanded about 
a year or so ago), and the Jewish-Arab problem remained 
to all intents and purposes frozen, if not dead, from 1921 
to 1929. It is significant that it proved possible to cele- 
brate such a solemn piece of Zionist pomp as the opening 
of the Hebrew University in 1925 without any disturbance. 
With the advent of Lord Plumer in 1925 the political posi- 
tion became even more consolidated. In contradistinction 
to Sir Herbert Samuel, whose slogan, ‘* You must first 
consider the effect on the political situation,’? had scan- 
dalized more than one hard-bitten Colonial official, the 
maxim of Lord Plumer was, ‘* There is no political situa- 
tion—don’t create one.”? He thus eliminated commen- 
taries on the politica] situation from the routine reports 
of the local commissioners, and when on the occasion of 
the installation of the Jewish regiment in one of the 
synagogues of Jerusalem the Arab notables waited in state 
upon the High Commissioner and solemnly informed him 
that if this outrage upon Arab susceptibilities took place 
they would not be responsible for the consequences, he 
blandly patted them on the back with the remark, ‘* That’s 
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all right, you’re not expected to be responsible for the 
consequences ; I’]] be responsible.” 

This disappearance from the field of practical politics 
of the Arab-Jewish problem for eight years is by no means 
surprising. The Arab fellah is not a politically minded 
human being. While capable of running amok for the 
sake of loot or for the sake of Allah, he is, unlike your 
true national patriot, by no means prepared to perform acts 
of heroism for the sake of mere political abstractions. His 
horizon is limited to the physical horizon of his own plot of 
ground, and so long as he is left in peace to cultivate that 
plot unscientifically or to indulge in the national sport of 
bringing false charges against his neighbour he will be 
perfectly happy. So far, moreover, from having any 
material grievances as the result of such Jewish immigra- 
tion as has taken place since the occupation he has derived 
nothing but material benefit. Jewish hospitals have 
placed their resources at his disposal throughout the 
country, while owing to intensive Jewish purchases the 
price of land has gone up throughout the whole of 
Palestine. On the other hand, if left a prey to unchecked 
propaganda and given the chance of carte blanche looting, 
ravishing, and killing without effective physical opposition, 
he would be more than human (by his own standards 
bien entendu) if he refrained from this perfect opportunity 
for natural functioning. That the Wailing Wall imbroglio 
was exploited by intriguers and agitators as a good lash for 
a not unwilling horse seems in the light of what has now 
occurred indisputable. It is not suggested that there was 
a rigidly planned conspiracy on the lines of a Germanic 
plan or a Popish plot. What is suggested is that for some 
time genera] anti-Zionist propaganda had been conducted 
among the fellaheen, that an explosive atmosphere had 
been deliberately created, and that when the signal was 
given it was given to persons already prepared to receive 
it. That this is so is corroborated by the fact that Mr. 
Pinchas Rutenberg had a couple of weeks or so before 
the outbreak warned Mr. Luke, the officer administering the 
Government, that trouble was brewing. Had drastic action 
been taken even then the trouble could easily have been 
avoided. No such action, however, was taken, although 
it is a matter of notoriety that for some time past the 
smartest officer in the Government had been seriously 
exercised over the situation. Even then the situation might 
have been saved had it proved possible fully to rely on the 
discipline of Arab policemen to shoot down their brother 
Arabs when engaged in robbing or murdering the Jews. 
According, however, to the reports, it would appear that 
in some cases the Arab police actually joined in the affray 
and in others stood aside in the exercise of a benevolent 
neutrality. It should, of course, be borne in mind that 
the administration have been over a year carrying on the 
government of the country with the aid of an overwhelm- 
ingly Arab police force, a largely Arab intelligence, a few 
seattered aeroplanes and armoured cars, a mere handful, if 
that, of English gendarmes, and the aftermath of Lord 
Plumer’s prestige. 

Even now, in the view of the writer, in spite of the 
nasty jar given to the prestige of the Government by the 
recent outbreak, the Jewish-Arab problem is just as formid- 
able and just as nugatory as the British Government in 
its discretion chooses to allow it to be. Treat the marauders 
and sadists of Hebron as the patriotic colleagues of the 
Mufti in a national rebellion; and you may quite con- 
ceivably get a national rebellion. Treat them, on the 
other hand, with the proper measures that should be 
accorded to marauders and sadists, and the whole affair may 
dwindle to its proper dimensions. Admonish the villagers 
suavely that they have behaved badly and that they really 
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must not do it again, and they will listen stolidly and 
repeat the offence at the first opportunity. Inflict stern 
sentences, and visit in addition the revolting villages and 
tribes not with nominal but with crippling fines, confiscate 
their land and let it at low rentals to those Arabs who have 
remained quiet; and you will successfully inculcate into the 
Arab brain that observance of the law is the best policy. 
In this connection while, of course, regretting that the 
Hebron atrocities should have been ever perpetrated on 
anyone at ail, one cannot but express satisfaction that the 
victims (if victims there had to be) were American citizens. 
The reason for this only superficially cynical observation 
is as follows: American lives stand at a higher premium 
in the political market of Palestine than other lives, and 
on the precedent of the New Orleans case (where America 
paid compensation to Italy for not having taken sufficient 
precautions to prevent some acquitted Italian prisoners 
being lynched by the mob) America has a good case in inter- 
national law to demand compensation. If, however, com- 
pensation is paid to the Americans, the Government can 
scarcely resist paying compensation in respect of loss and 
damage to life and property even of Palestinians. Further, 
if, as is proper, the payment of this compensation is made 
a charge on the Palestinian budget, exacted as far as is 
possible from the actual persons who inflicted the loss or 
damage, and in so far as that is not possible on the general 
population of the country, the general moral effect would 
be both salutary and sedative. 

It may well be that it may be desirable for some time 
to maintain in Palestine a small garrison and a small] force 
of British gendarmerie. If so and in so far as the garrison 
is not also used to guard the Suez Canal the cost should 
logically fall on the Palestine Budget. And, incidentally, 
the Palestine Budget could be increased in several direc- 
tions without hardship. Do away with the nonsense by 
virtue of which no building in the old city of Jerusalem 
pays any taxation on its immovable property, or the 
absurdity as the result of which all ecclesiastical institutions 
are exempt from taxation, so that, for instance, the 
hostelry of Notre Dame de France in Jerusalem can supply 
its pilgrim tourists with untaxed wine, and you will already 
have something quite substantial with which to carry on. 

In conclusion one can only repeat that the Jewish-Arab 
problem is just as big and just as small, just as serious and 
just as negligible as the British Government chooses to 
allow it to be. 

Horace B, SaMvuet. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL DOCUMENT 


UBLIC School System by (as our racing friends say) 

Upper Middle Class out of Play the Game, containing 

the well-tried strains Monasticism and Classical Curri- 
culum, though still running gamely, is beginning, so 
adverse critics affirm, to show signs of a little lameness. 
Some of the old and hitherto confident backers are becom- 
ing a little uneasy, and the ‘* market ’? may soon reflect 
their misgivings. To drop a flippant metaphor, there are 
a good many people, even among what may be called the 
Public School ‘* class,’? who are increasingly doubtful as 
to whether the Public Schools are capable of adapting them- 
selves to rapidly changing social and economic conditions. 

A little book* entitled ‘‘ A Housemaster and His 
Boys,’ which has recently appeared, though apparently 
intended by its anonymous author, in the first instance, 
for the parents of Public School boys, deserves to reach a 





*““A Housemaster and His Boys.” 


< By One of Them. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Edward Arnold. 
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wider public, and one more ignorant of its subject. It is, 
indeed, well qualified to remove some genuine misconcep- 
tions. In many ways it is a singularly disarming book— 
so obviously written by the kind of ‘‘ nice fellow ’? whom 
the Public Schools produce in such agreeably large quan- 
tities, and quite devoid of any of the high-brow theory 
of education that healthy Englishmen seem to find so dis- 
tasteful. It is, first of all, the book of a man who believes 
tremendously in the value of his work, and gives to it all 
his energy and enthusiasm. Here is no question of a com- 
fortable and well-paid position with little to do. Even the 
most sceptical and envious teacher in a Council school will 
recognize that this man has a full-time job, and something 
more. ‘* Make no mistake about it, the job of a House- 
master is a terribly strenuous one, and many of them get 
through to the end of the term with very little to spare.”’ 
It is refreshing, too, to find the author effectively exposing 
the fallacy that the schoolmaster has, in the gross, more 
leisure than the business man. The housemaster, he says, 
has ** no office hours, or if we have they are 8 a.m. t?!] 
midnight, Saturday and Sundays included.”? That is quite 
a just claim. If it is not remarkably difficult to be a 
moderately good housemaster in a school where the head- 
master is efficient, and the tradition of the prefects sound, 
the work must always be engrossing, and permits no sparing 
of body or mind. 

The Public Schools have travelled a good way from the 
laissez-faire discipline, tempered by occasional and un- 
reasoned severity, of the last century, and some way 
(though not so far as they sometimes profess) from the 
‘** natural enemies ”’ view of the relations between doys and 
masters. A conscientious, almost over conscientious, desire 
to improve the character by every kind of stimulus and 
by the provision of something to do for every hour of the 
day, is increasingly the fashion. ‘‘ It is the job of the 
Housemaster to make him keen. To spur on the laggard, 
to encourage the faint-hearted, to curb the impetuous, 
to check the wrong-doer. Such are the tasks of the House- 
master, and of these the encouragement of the faint-hearted 
is the most difficult. Cunning baits and skilful cajolery 
will be needed.’? The Public School devil is always on the 
look-out for idle hands, and that, possibly, is why the 
hobbies of Approved Societies are encouraged, rather than 
from any belief on the part of authority in their own value. 
Our author here is sounder than many of his fellows, for 
he realizes the value of such interests in promoting the 
sense of achievement. What is very marked is the greater 
sympathy than of old (within the limits of the system) 
with the boy’s point of view. Much of what our author 
says on the time of “* growing up ”’ is admirable. Almost 
equally so is his advice to parents as to how to treat their 
growing sons at home. A shrewd housemaster becomes in 
time almost as good a judge of parents as he is of boys, 
and he often feels at the end of term how much more 
capable he is than a boy’s own “‘ people ”’ of planning the 
coming holidays. 

Reading the Housemaster’s account of his work scarcely 
anyone could fail to find a good deal that is attractive in 
the picture of this vigorous young community guided along 
the path of well-recognized convention by a leader so 
kindly, earnest, and energetic. The question rises whether 
the picture is not a little too attractive to be universally 
true. Not all housemasters, for instance, are as sensible on 
the subject of a boy’s money; nor would write so dispas- 
sionately about the ‘‘ big and small boy problem,”’ a matter 
which throws so many earnest and well-meaning school- 
masters into something resembling a panic; nor take such 
heed “to avoid anything which might be likely to 
exaggerate rivalry between houses.” 
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And yet—I shall be surprised if a number of readers 
who are outside the favoured circle of the Public Schools 
do not feel (after admitting that some of their erroneous 
ideas have been corrected) that, if this is a fair, or generous, 
exposition of the system, there are points in the latter 
which both perplex and irritate. So many things seem never 
quite to be thought out, and to be defended on rather con- 
tradictory grounds. Take, for example, corporal punish- 
ment—to the defence of which Public School men usually 
It is often difficult 
to find out, and this particular author does not make it 
easier, whether corporal punishment is to be regarded as 
the most serious of penalties, or, as in the case of his 
slipperings and strappings, something between a punish- 
Is it ** almost the last 


rally with a rather revealing emotion. 


ment and a kind of one-sided game. 


shot in the master’s locker,’? or something much more 
casual and familiar? Who has not heard Public School 


masters using those facetious phrases ‘* six of the best,” 
** taking healthy exercise,’’ and the like, which seem to 
hint at a certain gusto, and make us wonder whether the 
chief argument against abolishing this punishment is not 
simply that it seems to give so many people so much enjoy- 
ment? Or, again, the O.T.C. Does it exist primarily to 
create a reserve of officers (for which purpose it receives 
considerable public funds), or to give supplementary moral 
training ? 

These things perplex. More irritating, and far more 
important, are the assumptions which are made so blandly 
and unconsciously by many defenders of the system that 
we forget that they are assumptions. One of them is that 
conformity to the type is itself good, and that the satisfac- 
tory boy is one who adapts himself to the corporate life of 
his school or house, rather than the one who develops his 
own tastes and interests. As quickly as possible the new 
boy’s ** corners must be rubbed off.” It is immensely 
dangerous, for the schoolmaster slips into thinking of the 
boys as existing for the house and not the house for the 
Corporate spirit really becomes the most important 
It may 
be true that ‘*‘ House Prayers in the evening before going 
to bed are, like services in Chapel, of wonderful value in 
the development of a corporate spirit.”” It would, perhaps, 


boys. 
thing in life, and means and ends are confounded. 


express a better scale of values if we said that corporate 
spirit is of wonderful value in giving meaning to House 


Prayers and services in Chapel. I wonder if it would be 
true. 

Again, do modern opinions and conditions permit the 
assumption that it is possible or desirable for a boy in his 
school life to have nothing but a negative attitude to 
the other sex, from the time when he goes to his Prepara- 
tory School till he has more than reached physical man- 
hood? It is all very well for schoolmasters to laugh at 
the play ‘* Young Woodley ” as ridiculous and impossible. 
How do they deal with their own Young Woodleys, whose 
emotions have not found that particular outlet? To ask 
these questions is not necessarily to plead for co-education 

at any rate during adolescence; but it suggests that the 
whole question of the place of women, and the conscious 
and expressed attitude to the other sex, in the boys’ board- 
ing school wants: fresh consideration, and that (granted any 
number of exceptions) the best man to help boys to a right 
way of thinking is a man who is himself married. The 
problem is not so acute as it is in girls’ boarding schools, 
where spinsterdom reigns almost unchallenged, but there 
is much to be said in favour of boys thinking of their 
housemaster as of a friend who has led what is for most 
people the normal life, and is happy in the home life of 
his family. 


Of all the assumptions made by the Public Schools 
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there is one that is most surprising to those engaged in 
other branches of the teaching profession, and shows, in- 
cidentally, how cut off they are from any national system 
of education. It is their tacit claim to select their own 
material, and to dispense with it if it is ‘*‘ unpromising,”’ 
in other words, if they are not competent to deal with it. 
The elementary head-teacher has to take, and make what 
he can of, the children in his immediate locality; the head- 
master of the State-aided Secondary school is in a not 
dissimilar position. Economic reasons prevent many Pre- 
paratory headmasters from being too exclusive. But some 
of the greatest Public Schools have not only a virtually 
competitive entrance examination, but a system of super- 
annuation which says in effect, ‘* If you do not learn with 
sufficient speed, we wash our hands of you, and you can 
go to the devil.’ Nor is this true solely in an academic 
sense. Difficult and unusual boys are not welcomed, and 
it is far easier gently to remove them than to keep and 
reform them. By rigorous choice of the boys who are likely 
to fit into the mould, and by weeding out those who do 
not, the Public School master can make his work a great 
deal easier (though scarcely more interesting) than that of 
his brother teachers elsewhere. Our Housemaster, speak- 
ing of how to keep the tone of his house good, says, ‘* The 
most the Housemaster can do, beyond what has been said 
already (much of it very sensible) is to keep a watchful 
eye, make a careful selection of his boys, and pray.”? Quite; 
but one may be pardoned for hoping that the prayer also 
covers some of those whom the careful selection has ex- 
cluded. For they, poor things, may have to go to some 
inferior place of education (possibly even to a day school 
or co-education school), where there is no ‘* big and small 
boy *’ problem, no slippering, and no O.T.C. 
JAMES HERBERT. 


ADSUM ! 


I SUPPOSE, now I’ve come back, 
I must fall to work again; 
Seize my fountain pen, and wrack 
What I’m pleased to call my brain 
To belabour the Socialist programme in a biting and cynical 
strain. 


I must plough my weary way 
Through the columns of the Trmzs, 
Seeking something fresh to say 
Of the Tories’ latest crimes, 
Or a virulent outburst by Churchill, as a peg for my topical 
rhymes. 


I must work out sums, to find 
What ** Annuities ’’ will bring; 
Daily I must bear in mind 
How to spell Chang Hsueh-Ling 
(Which, I own, I regard at the moment as a highly 
superfluous thing). 
I must readjust the views 
Formed amidst the dales and fells, 
Where we turned aside from ‘* news ”’ 
In surrender to the spells 
Of the streams, and the wocds, and the ringing of ghostly 
Cistercian bells. 


That’s all over—best forget 
What might hurt, unless forgot ! 
I must learn to fume and fret 
Over plot and counterplot— 
I must try to pretend that it matters whether Jowitt turns 
Tory or not! 
MACFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TRAGIC PICTURE 

Sir,—Dr. Norman Leys has missed the whole point of 
my previous letter. The point is what is being and will be 
done in Africa. I do not attempt to explain and justify 
(or condemn) the extraction of minerals from the earth, but 
merely to recognize existing facts and attempt to find out 
how best we can deal with them. Dr. Norman Leys’ letter 
of August 26th seems to me more Canute-like than ever. 

There I might close, but as the whole question is of vital 
importance to Africa and to the world, perhaps you can 
spare the space for some further remarks in the hopes that 
I may enable Dr. Leys and others ‘‘to see yet a little 
farther.”’ 

First, I maintain that no one can stop the development 
of mines in tropical Africa. On broad grounds it is impossible. 
If the world needs minerals it will get them. Take the case 
of the Rhodesia Broken Hill Mine: when it was started 
the railway was taken there from Bulawayo because of it, 
and then it closed down because the lead could not be 
economically separated from the zinc. Because of certain 
events in Europe in 1914 the demand for lead increased and 
the price went up, so this African mine was reopened and 
has produced over £3,000,000 of lead besides zinc and vana- 
dium. On particular grounds it is also impossible to stop this 
mining development. The principal mining area in tropical 
Africa is the Northern Rhodesia copper belt which in a few 
vears’ time will produce all the copper required by the British 
Empire. In 1924 the Imperial Government took over Northern 
Rhodesia and left all the mineral rights to the Chartered 
Company, which, in its turn, has granted concessions to 
certain groups. Companies have been formed with capital 
amounting to several millions to prove and work the mines. 
To stop this work could only be effected by compulsory 
purchase and closing down at the cost of the British tax- 
payer, or by confiscation. Both are unthinkable. 

So we come to the second point: that we must recog- 
nize that these mines will be worked. Justifying or con- 
demning the fact is irrelevant. As they will be worked, 
how can we best avoid or mitigate ‘‘ the blunders of nine- 
teenth-century Europe which would be a crime in twentieth- 
century Africa ’’? Not, I fear, by academic theorizing based 
on a false hypothesis. I have an intimate knowledge of 
the mines of Northern Rhodesia and Katanga and a lesser 
knowledge of the Rand, Kimberley, and of all the East 
African territories. Twenty years ago I wished on economic 
and other grounds to see Uganda have its own cotton mills. 
I have learned enough since then to feel that I would not 
now deliberately speed up African industrialism in any 
way ; but that is a very different thing from trying to make 
the best of it when it is inevitable. In Northern Rhodesia, 
which is going to be the industrial zone, a very great deal is 
being done to avoid slum evils. Housing conditions on 
mines are really excellent: far better than they are in 
Government Town Compounds, where reorganization is 
urgently needed. Those responsible for the mines recognize 
the importance of this; for instance, one of the influential 
men concerned, Mr. Chester Beatty, said only last week, 
‘*Modern industry, including mining, makes its greatest 
progress when accompanied by a high standard of living 
among the working people.” 

But a great deal remains to be done. When I was 
Magistrate at Broken Hill, accustomed as I was to dealing 
with many murders under tribal conditions, I was appalled 
by murders of the type which occur in industrial centres at 
home: murders begotten of drink, prostitution, and 
gambling. Like begets like, and I urged reforms such as 
the institution of clubs, welfare centres, and industrial and 
other classes: the grafting of elevation on to disintegration. 
At the risk of courting disfavour (as the Judge of the High 
Court warned me) I pointed out that I considered the 
failure of Government to do its duty. What has yet been 
done in this direction is negligible, and it is on these lines 
that we can best help Africa to deal with the very trying 
times ahead. Likewise by sane education throughout the 
land, since the influence of the industrial centres permeates 
the whole country when the workers return to their homes. 
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If we will profit by ‘‘ the lessons of nineteenth-century 
Europe, of Cawnpore, Shanghai, and Johannesburg,’’ we 
can avoid the urban slum and many of the slum-born 
problems. Further, let us beware of following fetishes. 
Africa has been badly served by catchwords, and the present 
favourite is ‘‘ Indirect Rule.’’ An admirable theory and 
successful in practice in West Africa and Uganda, but a 
great danger in many East African territories if pursued 
too rapidly, for, with the tribes there, it is doubtful if 
indirect rule will be able to cope with the problems arising 
from the growth of industrialism. In many parts in pre- 
European days there was no big paramount chief, no 
organized tribal rule. For more than a quarter of a century 
we have largely destroyed what little there was (rightly or 
wrongly matters not now). We have built up law and order, 
security of life and property, on direct rule, and now when 
our guidance is more needed than ever there is a tendency, 
in parts, to rush to the other extreme. 

In Basutoland serious trouble arose from the rule of an 
ignorant aristocracy over an uneducated proletariat (as Dr. 
C. T. Loram once said). For the new individualistic genera- 
tion of Bantu in East Central Africa the bolstered-up rule 
of patriarchal and exceedingly rusty chiefs steeped in com- 
munalism is not suitable. We need first to build up a new 
generation of chiefs—gradually and watchfully. 

The Hilton Young Commission’s Report must soon come 
before the Imperial Government for consideration, and 
weighty decisions must be made. I appeal to all to consider 
these problems, and to accept facts as a preliminary to 
finding solutions in the best interests of Africa and of the 
world. I am far from minimizing the dangers ahead, but 
I maintain that one wastes time and energy by painting 
tragic pictures, by deploring what cannot be stopped, by 
vain efforts to stem the tide.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK H. MELLAND. 


Sir,—Those of us who know Africa have no difficulty in 
forming an opinion on ‘‘the tragic picture’’ or other 
problems, if we judge them from the standpoint of the 
native. The letter from Mr. J. H. Harris and those from 
Mr. Norman Leys pass this test with flying colours, that of 
Mr. F. H. Melland does not. 

When I ask myself how mining, as compared with 
agriculture, will benefit such men as my native carrier, 
Melange, or the chief Chambambe who helped to carry me 
hundreds of miles in the interior, I know perfectly well 
that it will not benefit but injure them. The fact that I 
owe these men, as I owe my own family, a debt of gratitude 
and affection, does not pervert my judgment but rather 
frees it from selfish and trivial motives. I have travelled 
for two years in Africa, mainly under the shadow of slavery, 
stayed at many plantations, one where the annual death-rate 
was 22 per cent. among adults (the recording books were 
well kept), and I have watched for nearly a quarter of a 
century the demoralizing effect of taking natives from their 
land and forcing them to be the mere tools of the white 
man. I find that free agriculture is good for the native 
educationally and morally, and that it develops initiative, 
foresight, and industry, as has been triumphantly proved 
on the Gold Coast. On the other hand, forced agriculture, 
or, indeed, any work for the white man to which the native 
is driven by dire necessity, is radically injurious to him. 

The native wants our civilizaton and can benefit from it, 
but he must take it freely in his own way. Nothing can 
justify our taking from him his own land, his natural source 
of wealth and independence, and forcing him to work for us 
at our own price, or starve. By dragging the native from 
the soil we make him a helpless, landless proletarian and 
put him at the mercy of any white capitalist who comes 
his way. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth every cottage in England 
had by law four acres of land, but we have changed all 
that, and know only too well what it has cost us in the loss 
of independence in our own population and in the misery 
and degradation of unemployment. As Mr. Leys well writes, 
‘What was a blunder in nineteenth-century Europe would 
be a crime in twentieth-century Africa.’-—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH BuRTT. 

Crich, Matlock. 
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STILL ALIVE 


S1r,—I am told that a writer in the Spectator regretted 
that I had died last week. So I write to say that I have 
t called upon to take that interesting step in the 
of the soul. 

I am glad, as I should like to see from the plane of 
this earth the triumph of some of the ideals for which I have 


no been 


journey 


rked ; such as the establishment of an International 
\rmy under the League of Nations which while possessing 

e would use it only for the establishment of peace and 

i will. 

It would be pe! gratifying also to live to see the 


istodians of the Poor Law Children so organize their 
duties that every ‘child should be treated as an individual 

potentialities, with the right to be loved and taught how 
to love. 

I do not want to be removed until I can see the Institute 
it the Hampstead Garden Suburb really finished ; its Hostels 
and School of Art built and established, its roof sheltering 
all kinds of self-governed centres for learning, 
and the creation of friendships. 


Perhaps I seem to be planning for myself an abnormally 


progress, 


long life, but is it foolish to hope that in a few years the 
Church will recognize its need for reform, so that freed 


from the trammels of the ignorance of past ages and spurred 
glorious gains of Science, it can divide parable and 


ry the 


} 
b 
f 
i 


iction from fact, and present the eternal verities as the 

truths of the Spirit to be followed in humility and hope. 
Lastly, while my body is healthy and my mind as clear 

as ever it was, I do not want to leave my countless friends 


affection I 


So please 


rr whose daily thank God. 

, dear sir, will you tell your readers that I am 
command as far as seventy-eight years permit.— 
Yours, &c., 


theirs to 


HENRIETTA O. BARNETT. 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


September 3rd, 1929. 
SAFETY OF THE ROADS 
Srr,—Your article on August 24th entitled ‘‘ Safety of the 
Roads auses one furiously to think, for therein you state 
hat during the vear 1928 there were recorded 111,200 motor 


‘idents involving personal injury, and that 5,200 of them 
ended fatally. The astonishing feature is that we appear 
to be reconciled to calmly await a similar or longer chapter 
f accidents in 1929. 

Supposing that we substitute railway for motor, or an 
outbreak of smallpox for motor accidents, would our coolness 
ontinue to hold sway? That is to say, supposing that dur- 
ing the year 1929 there are recorded 111,200 railway accidents 
resulting in 5,200 deaths; or that there are 111,200 cases 
f which 5,200 have fatal consequences ; shall 
we callously and carelessly contemplate even more of them 
in 1930? 


smallpox of 


cure,”’ 
well 


Surely ‘‘ prevention is better than 
pened to | eilaee companies may 
motorists.—Yours, &c., 


and what hap- 
be adaptable to 


WILLIAM CLOUGH. 


The Shroggs, nr. Keighley. 


Steeton, 
August orth, 1929. 


THE TENPENNY SHILLING 
Sir,—Without going into details of Mr. Charles Robert- 
may I just ask him why, on the strength 
of his own arguments, he stops at a tenpenny shilling and 
joes not reduce it to a sixpenny shilling? The more he 
reduces it, the better for what he wants to achieve. 

To take just one of his points, namely, that ‘‘ commodi- 
es would soon adjust themselves to the altered value of the 


iggestion, 


son's st 


penny,’ how many dollars would a thousand of his ten- 
penny shillings buy, as compared to a thousand twelve- 
penny shillings? 

- | should say that a little contemplation on this point will 
show the fallacy of the idea.—Yours, &c 


Ms 


M. MERVILLE. 
Leinster Gardens, 
August 27th, 1929. 
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THE COUNTESS TOLSTOY’S 
LATER DIARY 


[We publish below extracts from 
translation, by Alexander Werth, of the 
Tolstoy’s diary from 1891-1897. The diary 
direct sequel of the earlier Diary (The Diary 


the authorized 
Countess 
forms the 
of Tolstoy’s 


Wife, 1860-1891) which aroused so much interest. We 
print these extracts by arrangement with Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish the complete book next 


month. Further 


extracts will appear in our next three 
issues.—ED., 


NATION. | 


January 25th, 1891. 

. . - During the past two years I have begun to 
notice that people are treating me as an old woman. It is 
a new feeling, but it doesn’t upset me. It becomes a habit 
to expect people to like you and even to admire you. But 
now I am more anxious than ever to be treated with 
kindness and respect. 

Last night, when I was correcting the proofs of the 
** Kreutzer Sonata,” it occurred to me that, when a woman 
is young, she loves a man with her heart, and gladly gives 
herself to the man she loves, knowing what pleasure it gives 
him. But as she gets on in years, looking back, she 
suddenly realizes that the man only loved her when he 
wanted her and that he became glum and peevish whenever 
he was satisfied. And when, after trying to ignore this 
for a long time, she at last begins to fee] the same way, her 
tender, sentimental love disappears, and she becomes like 
him; I mean, she at times becomes passionate towards her 
husband and expects to be satisfied. Woe to her if he has 
ceased to love her, and woe to him if he can no longer 
satisfy her. Hence all those family conflicts and those 
unexpected and ugly divorces among elderly people. Hap- 
piness can only exist where the spirit and the will have 
conquered the flesh. And the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata ” is all 
at fault about young women. A young woman, especially 
when she bears children and nurses them, has none of that 
sexual passion. Why, at that age she is a woman only 
once in two years! Her passion does not awake until she 
is thirty. I came back from Tuala at six and had dinner 
by myself. Lyova had gone out to meet me, but missed 

e : I was very sorry. He has become kinder to me of late, 
and although I like to deceive myself on the subject, I 
cannot help feeling that it is all due to his improved health 
and to the return of his former sensuality. 

I worked hard all evening, going over the proofs of 
the ** Kreutzer Sonata ’’ and the ‘* Postscript,’’ and look- 
ing through the accounts. I also noted down all [ would 
have to see to in Moscow—seeds, messages, shopping, &c. 


February 7th. 

... For the second time I’ve wanted to go to 
Kozlovka with Lyova; but, as though to spite me, he 
always goes on horseback. He has again become gloomy, 
unpleasant, and unnatural. Yesterday morning I was very 
angry with him—though I didn’t show it. He wouldn’t 
let me sleep till two in the morning. At first he was 
downstairs busy washing, and he took so long that I got 
quite worried. To wash is quite an event for him. He 
told me that his feet perspired so much that they got sore 
between the toes. He nearly made me quite sick. ; 
Then he lay down and read for a long time. I know I am 
in his way when he doesn’t need me for his satisfaction. 
These days are so depressing when I feel a physical aver- 
sion towards my husband—but I can’t, I can’t get used to 
it—to all the dirt, the smell. I do my best to con- 
centrate on his spiritual] self, and I succeed when he is kind 
to me. 
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February 12th. 

All the children were unwell to-day : Masha is unwell 
and has a pain in her stomach, so has Tanya; Misha has 
toothache; Vanya a rash; Andryusha a temperature and 
vomiting; only Sasha is well and happy. I copied more of 
Lyova’s diary ; he took it up in the evening and read some 
of it. He already told me once or twice that he didn’t 
like to see me copy it, and I used to say to myself: ‘* It 
serves you right—think of your disgraceful way of living.”’ 
But to-day he made quite a row; he began by saying that I 
hurt him and did not realize it, that he even wanted to 
destroy these diaries, and asked me how I would like to be 
constantly reminded of things that were as unpleasant. 
To this I replied that I did not feel sorry for him, and 
that if he wanted to destroy his diaries, he could do so—my 
work didn’t matter; but as for hurting anyone, he couldn’t 
have hurt anyone more than he had hurt me with his last 
book—he had hurt me so badly before the whole world that 
we would never be quits. His weapons are sharper and 
their aim is better. He would like the world to see him 
on the pedestal which he has constructed with such endless 
effort; while his diaries trail him back into the mud where 
he had lived before—and that’s what annoys him. I don’t 
know why and how they have connected the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata ”? with our married life, and yet it is a fact that 
everybody—from the Tsar right down to Lyova’s brother 
and his best friend, Dyakov—have all felt sorry for me. 
But what’s the good of looking at other people? In my 
own heart I have felt that this story was directed against 
me; it has wounded me and has disgraced me in the eyes 
of the whole world, and has destroyed the last remnant of 
love between us. And all this in spite of the fact that I 
never did anything wrong during my whole married life, 
and never looked at any other man! Whether I was 
capable of loving another man is a different question; a 
question which concerns me alone, and none but me; and 
so long as I have remained pure, no one in the world has 
the right to approach this question. 

I don’t know why, but for the first time to-day I ex- 
pressed my feelings about the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata ’’ to Lev 
Nikolaevich. It was written such a long time ago. But, 
sooner or later, he would have known about it, and I said 
it all in reply to his accusations that ‘* I was hurting him.” 
So I showed him my own pain. It is Masha’s birthday. As 
painful to-day as it was twenty years ago. 


February 18th. 


Yesterday’s talk, which wounded me so deeply, ended 
with an understanding that we should live together for the 
rest of our lives in as peaceful and friendly a way as 
possible. 


February 20th. 

. . . Inthe evening Lyova, the two Gés, and I had an 
unpleasant talk about our married life and about the pain 
a husband experienced when his wife misunderstood him. 
Lyova said : ** You give birth to a new idea, a new philo- 
sophy, with all the pain of childbirth, and yet you get 
blamed for your pain, and they try to ignore it.”” To 
which I replied that while he was giving birth to his 
spiritual children, here was I giving birth to real children, 
and feeling real pain, and that these children had to be 
fed and brought up, that there was all the property to look 
after, and that really one hadn’t time to change one’s life 
to suit one’s husband’s spiritual whims, and to follow him 
in his ideas—which were, after all, only things to be 
regretted. We said many more reproachful things to each 
other, though we both seemed to feel—at least I feel it 
now—that it was wrong to strike at the same sore spots, 
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and that it would be far better to live in friendship. After 
all, everybody—not only the husband one loves—whenever 
they act in a truly generous way, will, sooner or later, 
meet with sympathy, so long as the goodness is genuine. 


HOLIDAY READING 


HE village stationer owns a lending library, and I 
had thoughts of hiring **‘ Queed”’ at a penny a 
night. But fifteen years of close contact with tobacco 
and the human hand had given ‘* Queed ” too strong an 
aroma. I turned to consider the stationer’s counter. 
Quite a number of newspapers, none more than a day late, 
offered themselves as food for the hungry mind. But mine 
was not hungry enough for that. Then there were the 
picture postcards, propped in a revolving stand which did 
not revolve. Most of these showed Highlanders so plain 
of feature, so red of nose, so deformed in both the knee- 
joint and the whisker, that only a Sassenach propagandist 
in the days preceding the battle of Prestonpans could have 
been guilty of such libellous paintings. It proves how 
amicably Scotland and England are united that the High- 
landers now make the sale of these postcards to Americans. 
one of their chief means of livelihood. As I tried to decide 
which Highlander would convey most clearly to my friends 
south of the border that I was enjoying my holiday, I 
caught sight of a clean and shining volume lying among 
the time-tables at the foot of the stand. ‘‘ Letter-Writer 
for Ladies. 6d. net.”? I picked it up and read a sentence 
from the introduction : ‘* Never use postcards when apply- 
ing for payment of a debt.’? This, unmistakably, was the 
work of a man of wisdom and experience, and I noted that 
although the book was anonymous, it was published by a 
firm famous for its good cookery books. I put sixpence on 
the counter. The young woman behind the counter ex- 
pressed appreciation of my choice; she said it was a book 
that I should find very valuable ‘* on occasion.”’ 

In one respect the promise of the introduction was 
never fulfilled. I found no model letters applying for pay- 
ment of a debt, but as I could not remember any friend for 
whom such a letter would be suitable, I took the disappoint- 
ment well enough; particularly when, on reading further 
into the book, I realized how many kinds of letters I had 
not only never known how to write, but never even tried 
to write. Now I have discovered the summit of epistolary 
art in addressing a Sanitary Inspector; I have learnt how 
to rebuke a daughter at school, of whose conduct her head- 
mistress is complaining, and how to reply to a friend who 
has introduced one to a family of bores, (In the last case, 
to my relief, there is the option of two letters, one of a 
frankness from which my pusillanimous pen would recoil, 
the other saying that I had found the family ‘* very nice.’’) 
Twice in my life I have booked a passage on a steamer 
with moderate success, but I am now full of regrets that 
on neither occasion did I take the opportunity to address 
the steamship company in the simple yet sublime manner 
of Phyllis Bordon (Letter No. 146). ‘*‘ Gentlemen, .. . 
I desire deck cabins.”’ e 

In the section headed ‘‘ Marriage and Engagement ”” 
there are a few letters from gentlemen, inserted, no doubt, 
to give the lady student a standard by which to judge the 
letters she receives. Here I met ‘* Always-your-sincere- 
friend-Peter,’? the model Rejected Suitor. Peter writes : 
‘* At the moment I feel as though I shall not be able to 
stand it, but I shall try to put the best complexion on the 
matter and bear my grief like a man.” No raging, no 
roaring, no peevishness even, only a noble humility and 


Cc 
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courage. How splendid to be able in future to quote 
Peter’s words to those Rejected Suitors who fall so 


lamentably below him in character! I was also struck 
with No. 92, ** Letter from a Father asking a Gentleman 
not to pay Attentions to his Daughter,’’ and No. 90, 
** From a Gentleman Asking her Father’s Consent.’’ ‘** My 
dear Sir, You are probably aware that yesterday I asked 
Joan to marry me, and I am delighted to say that she has 
said she will be my wife, subject to your approval.”’ All 
critics of post-war youth should read ‘* Letter-Writer for 
Ladies,’’ for it has been composed since the introduction 
of wireless, and proves undeniably that whatever the young 
man or the young woman of to-day may lack, it is not 
courtesy, nor respect for their elders. We are not given 
Joan’s letter to her father, but a little further on Kathleen 
writes, touchingly: ** You have said I 
follow the of conscience, and 

quite at ease about Henry. I have, therefore, said I will 
be his wife, provided you give your assent.’ But the 
author is perfectly aware that ‘‘ Marriage and Engage- 
ment ’’ is not always as easy as this. So we have ** From 
a Lady Complaining of her Lover’s Silence,’? which sounds 
like an Elizabethan Lyric, but is very much more to the 
point : ** From a Lady to her Fiancé, complaining of his 
Silence,”’ (longer) : ‘* From a Lady, upbraiding her Fiancé 
for not Writing,’’ (longer still): ‘* From a Maid Servant 
taxing her Lover with Neglect *’: ‘* A Letter of Expostula- 
tion’: ** From a Lady, Remonstrating with her Fiancé 
for Flirting at a Party.’? A state of ‘* Suspense ” is very 
common among these ladies, and when suspense is absent, 
** Self-respect ’’ will often drive a lady to use her pen 
upon her betrothed. ‘* My dearest Harry, I think I should 
be wanting in self-respect did I not write you a few lines 
of remonstrance respecting your open flirtation with Miss 
Jessie Pace last night.’’ She closes her letter hoping to 
hear he is penitent, but we are denied his reply. 

Several letters are headed ** From a Maid Servant,” 
While the 
laws of etiquette decree that a Young Lady or Girl 
snubbing an over-eager Gentleman should begin her letter 
with ** Sir ’’ or ** Dear Sir,”? and should remain his truly 
or be his sincere well-wisher, no Maid Servant needs to dull 
the edge of her message with these formalities. In No. 95, 
** Maid Servant’s Answer to a Proposal, Negatively,’’ the 
sudden, unadorned opening is a rebuke in itself. But the 
entire letter must be quoted : 


was always to 


dictates my conscience is 


and in these a singular social injustice appears. 


‘** CHARLES,—You know as well as I 
never given you any encouragement, 
to be vour wife. Do you think I 
I have always tried to avoid? I am sure you have 
mistaken my character if you suppose that I am so 
anxious to be married as to accept a person I do not 
respect, for the sake of his savings. Keep your money. 
Charles, and look out elsewhere, for my mind is firmiv 
made up to remain single for a long time to come, an‘ 
if I ever encourage a fellow-servant to speak to me, ne 
must have better qualities than I know you possess. 

‘** JANE CRANSTON.”’ 


do that I have 
vet you ask me 
could marrv a man 


This is an admirable letter. Dr. Johnscn could not have 
But turn back to ‘** Your sincere well- 


99 


improved upon it. 
wisher Mary Frayne,’? who was in the same position as 
Jane Cranston: see the fulsome and unnecessary phrases 
that social decorum demands of her, the references to ** feel- 
*”? and ‘*‘ the pain of saying No.’? Now 
Domestic Service is no better paid and no more honourable 
a profession for women than shorthand-typing, teaching, 
and it 


ings of esteem 


journalism or nursing, seems unwarranted 
favouritism on the part of etiquetticians, that a housemaid 
may use a directness and forcibility of style forbidden to 
her sisters in other walks of life. 


But for my own part I refuse to submit entirely to 
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the teaching of ‘* Letter-Writer for Ladies,”’ and especially 
since I have an idea, or at least a suspicion, as to the 
identity of the author. I suspect Charles. I have read the 
book carefully several times, and each time Jane 
Cranston’s letter stood out more distinctly as unlike every 
other. It is real, and none of the others is quite real, not 
even ** Gentlemen, . . . I desire cabins.”” My theory is 
that Charles is an actual person, a butler, and that he did 
receive a flat refusal from Jane, in the very terms quoted. 
He was greatly struck with her manner of expressing her 
feelings. He could not help reflecting that none of his 
employers ever wrote as clearly and honestly as this to 
one another, in fact that very few of them knew how to 
write at all. A collection of model letters would be invalu- 
able to the upper classes, and of interest to all. At a 
moderate price the book might sell well and add still 
further to his savings. That he chose as his publishers a 
firm whose name may be found on Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery 
Book bears out my story. Unfortunately, though he had 
industry and ingenuity, he never composed a letter to equal 
Jane’s. This was not altogether his fault. He could not 
expect Ladies and Gentlemen after generations of tradi- 
tional fumbling to appreciate and copy the bluntness of a 
Jane. ‘* Sincerely ” and “ truly ’? they must remain to 
one another, with gratitude to begin the letter and apologies 
to end it. And that being so, any Letter from a Lady, how- 
ever Model, must be a poorish affair, but Charles did 
the best he could. 
Lyn Lu. IRVINE. 


STRAVINSKY 


N view of the commanding position that Stravinsky 

occupies in the artistic life of our time, it is not a little 

surprising that no critical study of his work should 
hitherto have appeared, apart from short essays and news- 
paper articles. This deficiency has now been partly made 
good by the recent publication of a monograph from the 
pen of M. Boris de Schloezer (‘* Igor Stravinsky,” Vol. VI. 
of the series ‘* La Musique Moderne,” Editions Claude 
Aveline, Paris, 25 frs.), which deserves to be read with 
attention by everyone interested in the most recent 
developments in musical art. Although frankly and 
avowedly the work of an enthusiastic partisan of Stravin- 
sky, it is by no means the fatuously ecstatic personal 
eulogy that one might have expected. Indeed, the fault 
of the book is rather that it goes too far in the opposite 
direction. Not merely is there nothing in it at all con- 
cerning the composer’s life or personality—that is a rela- 
tively unimportant matter—but there is hardly anything 
about the music itself, strictly speaking. The author, in 
fact, is more concerned with tendencies and ‘* isms ”— 
nationalism, eclecticism, classicism, romanticism, and so 
forth—and with an attempt to explain and justify to the 
best of his ability the innumerable bewildering tergiversa- 
tions executed by Stravinsky in the course of his meteoric 
career, than with the task of estimating the intrinsic 
esthetic value of the music itself, which is all that ulti- 
mately matters. This fault, however, is to a great extent 
justified by his subject, for Stravinsky himself is singularly 
obsessed by ** isms ”? and immoderately prone to indulge in 
self-conscious theorizations concerning the tendency of his 
work or the direction in which he is moving, or going to 
move, at any given moment, 

The crux of the problem which his work presents is, of 
course, the difficulty of explaining the sudden volte-face 
made by the composer after ‘‘ Le Sacre du Printemps ”’ 
and ‘* Les Noces.’? In an essay contained in his volume 
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entitled ** Die Einheit der Musik,’? Busoni relates that 
Stravinsky once expressed his surprise and disappointment 
at learning that he, Busoni, was a great admirer of the 
German classics. Busoni’s reply was that if Stravinsky 
really knew the music in question he would probably admire 
it equally. Yet within only a very short time of this 
little exchange of compliments we find Stravinsky writing 
music in a style and forms demonstrably based on those 
of the despised classics. 

M. de Schloezer is in his element in trying to explain 
and justify this erratic behaviour, and in establishing a 
logical nexus between the nationalistic style of the earlier 
works and the neo-classical style adopted in the later ones. 
He positively revels in the task, and performs prodigies of 
dialectic valour which would do credit to a lecturer in 
Hegelian metaphysics at a Scottish university, even if at 
times his logic bears a suspicious resemblance to that of 
the White Knight or the Red Queen in ** Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ According to him it is precisely because Stravinsky 
is so typically Russian that he has classical aspirations : 
** étre occidental pour un Russe, c’est obéir a l’une des 
traditions fondamentales de sa race, de son pays.’? The 
more Russian you are, in fact, the less difference is there 
between you and other Europeans, and the most typically 
Russian art is that which is most strongly imbued with 
foreign, and particularly classical, influences. In support 
of this paradoxical contention he points to the Western 
elements in the art of Pushkin, Glinka, Tchaikovsky, and 
others, and to the Empire style of architecture, based on 
Greco-Roman principles, which flourished in St. Peters- 
burg under Alexander I. These, he claims, represent the 
authentic Russian spirit; the orientalism which the ignorant 
foreigner imagines to be Russian is deliberately cultivated, 
and has precisely the same exotic appeal for Russians as 
for us. Consequently, when Stravinsky tries to write in the 
style of Bach or Handel he is merely proving himself to 
be a true Russian. 

That there is a certain substratum of truth in all this, 
despite its obvious extravagance and exaggeration, may 
readily be admitted. A considerable proportion of Russian 
art and thought has always been Western in its aspirations, 
just as there is another that has always been Asiatic in 
its tendency. But surely the real truth of the matter is 
that neither of the two represents the innermost essence 
of the Russian spirit, that the best Russian art is neither 
Asiatic nor European, not even a blend of the two, but 
something entirely distinct from both, and that this con- 
stitutes its principal charm and fascination. It follows 
that the occidentalism of the later Stravinsky, so far from 
being a natural] and spontaneous preduct as M. de Schloezer 
would have us believe, is in reality no less exotic and 
artificial than the crientalism so often encountered in 
Russian music. One has only to look at the works in ques- 
tion to see this clearly. For in the same way that Russian 
imitations of oriental music are notoriously unlike the 
real thing—as any Oriental will tell you—and only make 
use of a few external traits and superficial mannerisms, so 
in the would-be classical compositions of the later Stravin- 
sky one finds only an imitation of the outward forms and 
technical procedures of eighteenth-century music. 

Indeed, M. de Schloezer’s comparison of these works 
with the classical Empire style of Russian architecture is 
singularly apt and illuminating, though not quite in the 
way that he intends. For just as the builders of these 
grandiose edifices were compelled, in default of marble and 
stone, to construct their Greco-Roman arches and columns 
out of brick and painted plaster, so Stravinsky, while pre- 
serving the general forms and structural principles of the 
great classic art of the eighteenth century, is unable to 
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provide the thematic material they demand—the marble 
and granite out of which Bach and Handel wrought their 
works, the musical substance, in fact, which itself condi- 
tioned these very forms in the first place, and constituted 
their sole raison d’étre. The result is that while the 
intrinsic beauty of the Parthenon survives to-day in spite 
of the ravages of time and man, and while the masterpieces 
of Bach and Handel continue triumphantly to defy all 
changes of fashion and of taste, the classical buildings of St. 
Petersburg, after only a few years of neglect, are already 
unsightly piles of discoloured brick and peeling stucco, and 
a similar fate awaits the pseudo-classical contrivances of 
Stravinsky. 

In short, M. de Schloezer’s ingenious attempt to make 
Stravinsky out to be an authentic classical master is totally 
unconvincing. Equally so is his attempt to reconcile the 
fact that nearly all Stravinsky’s most important works are 
written for the stage with the familiar claim that they 
are to be regarded as pure music, devoid of any literary or 
pictorial implications. ‘* Petrouchka,’’ he solemnly informs 
us, is a symphony in four regular movements to which stage 
indications have been added—** Petrouchka,”’ of all works 
in the world, consisting of a string of short and for the 
most part entirely disconnected dances, with vivid little 
thumbnail sketches of puppets, organ-grinders, dancing 
bears, and so forth! 

Apart from such obvious absurdities, which are only 
what one has learnt to expect from the high priests of the 
Stravinsky cult whose motto would seem to be Credo quia 
absurdum, M. de Schloezer shows himself to be a critic of 
high attainments, particularly in his penetrating analyses 
of movements, tendencies, and similar abstractions. 

Ceci, Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music. 


NGLISH music was a good deal in evidence during 

the second week of the Haslemere Festival, for besides 

a concert of music of the Tudor period on Monday 
(August 26th) there was one devoted entirely to the works 
of Locke and Purcell on Wednesday afternoon. It was 
interesting to hear Locke beside Purcell, and doing so con- 
firmed one in thinking that general opinion to-day as to 
their relative musical values is justified. Locke’s music 
at its best lacks the unity and invention of such a work 
as Purcell’s Sonata No. 6 in Four Parts—the Chaconne in 
G minor—the invention of which is truly amazing, the 
ground being repeated no less than forty-three times with- 
out a change, and with no trace of monotony in the general 
effect. Locke’s ** Broken Consort ”’ (i.e., for more than 
one kind of instrument—in this case, two violins, gamba, 
and harpsichord) contains some harmonies singularly 
unexpected for the period, though apparently not unique. 
Mr. Rudolph Dolmetsch again gave some excellent per- 
formances on the harpsichord, including Suites by both 
Locke and Purcell, with the latter’s charming Hornpipe 
in E as encore, Rameau’s ‘* Gavotte et Six Doubles ” 
among the French and Italian works on Thursday, and 
Handel’s G major Chaconne on Friday afternoon. Bach’s 
Concerto in C minor for two harpsichords and strings, with 
its exquisite Adagio, was played on Tuesday with more 
point and a greater sense of rhythm than some of the other 
works done during the week, which at times lacked force 
and continuance. A Masque, presenting Spanish Folk 
Tunes and Dances, ended the Festival on Saturday last. 
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** Portrait of a Lady,’ ‘‘Q”’ Theatre, 


Here, I should say, is a first-rate example of a play 
built up round a fashion in play-writing, and a somewhat 
démodé one at that, rather than an inspiration or an 
original idea. How well we know that mysterious room 
which has been left untouched for forty years and when 
reopened its atmosphere to present-day 
people whose fathers and mothers made its sentimental 
history. Mr. S. A. Polley, the author of this play, has 
added a touch of metaphysics, but his metaphysics are the 


communicates 


theatrical tricks of a playwright who appears not yet to 
have learned his job, and they accordingly do not impress 
us. He is more successful, though less dramatic, in his 
expository passages—two long acts—when he lays bare 
what some would have us believe were the manners and 
modes of the ’eighties. Here he writes with some post- 
humous observation, and succeeds in interesting us in his 
fragile lady whose portrait is to join a two-generations late 
wedding breakfast, in her pompous father, her kindly uncle, 
and her unkind lover. But is this sort of thing worth 
spinning out into a full-length play? I can imagine an 
excellent one-act comedy 4 la Barrie on the same theme, 
but “* Portrait of a Lady,’’ despite the friendly fragrance of 
Miss Angela Baddeley, is more background and canvas than 
portrait. 


The Children’s Theatre. 


The Children’s Theatre was reopened on August 31st, 
and both the performers and the audience were in the 
highest spirits. There were three plays and a series of old 
folk and action songs. Quite the most picturesque was 
**My Lady Greensleeves,’? an old song in a sixteenth- 
century setting. This was beautifully rendered. 
‘** Bolsters,’? a mime play by Margaret Carter, with most 
descriptive music, must be seen to be appreciated, and the 
same can be said of Ann Casson’s ** The Camwells are 
Coming.’’ The latter shows wit, observation, and a decision 
in getting the characters on and off the stage which is 
refreshing. The third play, **‘ The Seventeenth Highway- 
man,’’ a good, round, comedy drama with a surprise finale, 
was excellently acted and produced by all concerned, a 
thing not easily accomplished on a tiny stage. The dresses, 
the ingenuity, and the charm of the whole production 
should delight audiences indefinitely. A small boy next to 
me enjoyed **‘ The Dutchman’s Leetle Dog ”’ the best be- 
cause it was broadly humorous. He was also filled with 
ecstatic pleasure when one of the actors during ‘‘ Heave 
Away, my Johnny,”’ sat heavily on the stage. A little 
more low comedy would be welcomed by some of the 
younger audience. 


‘The Wagon Master,” Rialto Cinema. 


This film, described as ‘* ‘ The Covered Wagon ” of the 
Talkies,’’ was shown privately last week. Its chief attrac- 
tion and merit is the representation of amazingly skilful 
and daring horsemanship by Ken Maynard who, in the title 
réle of wagon-master known as The Rambler, breaks a 
food-supply monopoly in the Wild West, being saved from 
death times without number alternately by his skill with 
a whip and the tricks of his horse. The thrills are well 
balanced with fun—and a little farcee—up to a point, but 
the climax is a jumble, and misses fire. There is little 
cheap emotion, and the interest is on the whole sustained. 
but the sounds add nothing of value and never become an 
intrinsic part of the narrative. You hear them simply as 
sounds coming from some mechanism behind the screen; 
while the actual talking, which is not all in perfectly plain 
English, is at times scarcely audible, and the parts of the 
film into which captions have been inserted go with much 
more swing. The hero, however, sings three songs which 
reproduce remarkably well. He accompanies them himself, 
dashing performances on the fiddle and the banjulele being, 
apparently, among his minor accomplishments. 
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Modern French Masters, Paul Guillaume Gallery. 


At the Paul Guillaume Gallery in Grosvenor Street 
there is a good opportunity of studying the works of some 
modern French masters during the present dull season of 
exhibitions in London. There are two paintings there of 
outstanding interest—a Cézanne landscape, decisively 
delicate, and Rousseau’s meticulously arranged wedding 
group, which faces it across the room. On another wall 
are hung three drawings by Modigliani which show that, 
however much Negro sculpture influenced him, it did not 
destroy his constructive line. Two small paintings of heads 
by Derain are subtle in colour and effortlessly solid, and 
there is a drawing, also of a head, by Matisse. The Utrillo 
street scenes in the other room were painted this year, and 
are noteworthy for a greater freedom in the handling of 
the paint than is usual with this artist. Utrillo is now 
singularly unproductive, and possibly these two pictures 
result merely from a momentary rejuvenation of the old 
subject-formula, with a slight variation in treatment. 
Three paintings by Marie Laurencgin, relentlessly pursuing 
her old tradition, show how her manner pleases more than 
it palls on acquaintance. Othon Friesz is represented, 
though he is not seen here marshalling his Baroque forces 
quite so well as in his composition at the Leicester 
Galleries. A Duncan Grant flower piece holds its own well 
in this honourable company, but three paintings by Paul 
Nash look strangely thin and forced. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, September 8th.— 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, on ‘* The English Gentleman,’’ 
South Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, 11. 
International Congress of World League for Sexual 
Reform opens at Wigmore Hall, 8 (Sept. 8th to 14th). 
Monday, September 9th.— 
** Devil in Bronze,’’ by 
Theatre. 
Major N. G. Brett-James, on ‘*‘ How Seventeenth- 
Century London Faced Disaster,’’? the Wireless, 7.25. 
Film—*‘ The Trespasser,’’ by Miss Gloria Swanson, at 
the New Gallery Kinema. 
Tuesday, September 10th.— 
Miss Barbara Bliss, on ‘* The Reindeer Shepherds of 
the Arctic Circle,’? the Wireless, 7. 
Wednesday, September 11th.— 
** Life,’? by Miss Gladys St. John Loe, at the Apollo 
Theatre. 
Mr. H. J. Massingham, on ** The Passing of Wild Birds 
and Beasts,’’ the Wireless, 7. 
Thursday, September 12th.— 
Revival of ‘* Rose Marie ’”? at Drury Lane. 
** The Life and Misdoings of Charlie Peace,’? Ambas- 
sadors Theatre. 
Viscount Cecil, on 
Wireless, 10 p.m. 


Mr. Austin Page, Strand 


“The Week 


in Geneva,’”’ the 


OmICRON. 


JAPONAISERIE 


O la douce vie insensée! 

The early sun accentuates 

Green lettuces on rime-white soil 
With shadows glowing blue. 


A sparrow leaves a springboard twig 
And powdered sugar falls; look up 
Where arsenal chimneys trace 
Sky-writing slow in frozen air. 


The sacred Fuji, pale as pearl, 

Is ruled across with telegraph wires— 
Moi mandarin, toi mandarine, 

Nous irons, souriants un peu. 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 


“ HE Growth of International Thought,” by F. 
Melian Stawell (Butterworth, 2s. 6d.), a new 
volume in the Home University Library, is a book 

which, to use the reviewer’s well-worn cliché, provokes 

thought. Though it has this considerable merit, and though 
it is a well written and admirable little book in many other 
ways, it leaves one rather hungry and disappointed. 

Whether this is the fault of Miss Stawell, her subject, or of 

history itself—or of all three—is a question upon which 

different readers will probably have different opinions. 

But when one has come to the end of the volume, one can 

hardly help feeling that, according to Miss Stawell, there 

has been extraordinarily little international thought, and 
that what there has been has been continually turning 
round and round one subject, the problem of war. Miss 

Stawell treats her subject historically, beginning her first 

chapter with the Greeks and Hebrews and ending her 

eleventh with ‘* Europe since Napoleon.’? Over and over 
again she slips into a discussion of the attitude of an 
era, a people, a statesman, or a writer to war and peace. 

Internationalism thus becomes almost synonymous with 

attempts or schemes to mitigate or abolish war, and the 

internationalist with the pacifist. 
* * * 

The attitude of different ages towards war is an in- 
teresting subject and the efforts of statesmen and thinkers, 
from Pierre Dubois to President Wilson, to substitute 
methods of pacific settlement for the arbitrament of arms 
is, no doubt, an important part of the subject of inter- 
nationalism. But it is only a small part of the subject, 
and even a smaller part of the subject, ‘‘ international 
thought.’? Indeed, Miss Stawell’s title is either a misnomer 
cr she has taken too narrow a view of it. International 
thought implies thinking internationally instead of nation- 
ally or nationalistically. The growth of international 
thought in this sense is something much wider than the 
growth of pacificism of international organization for the 
prevention of war. But Miss Stawell is so obsessed with 
the problem of war and peace that she rarely considers the 
international attitude other than in its relation to that 
problem. This accounts for some very curious omissions 
in her book and for occasional misunderstandings of par- 
ticular problems. It is worth while pointing some of these 
cut, because to do so will help to show what is the real 
nature of international thought. 

* * * 


Miss Stawell, for instance, can find room in her book 
for a detailed consideration of such schemes as those of 
Dubois and Sully, even of Marsiglio of Padua and William 
Penn; but she gives no space to that immense growth of 
international organization, between States as well as 
through semi-public and private associations, which has 
been one of the most remarkable facts of history since 
the first part of the nineteenth century. Through this net- 
work of internationalism, from such supernational organiza- 
tions as the Universal Postal Union down to the innumer- 
able international conferences of scientists, educationists, 
writers, and artists, national organization has again and 
again given way to international organization. Surely this 
is an important phenomenon in the history of the growth 
of international thought. Some of this growth of inter- 
national structure has been due to people who consciously 
thought internationally rather than nationally. But much 
of it has grown “ naturally ’’ out of the conditions which 


modern science, industry, and commerce, new methods of 
transport, and the growth of population have imposed upon 
human society. But is not this in itself even more signifi- 
cant in the history of international thought? Here we can 
see the evolution of society forcing upon reluctant 
nationalists the attitude of the internationalist, forcing 
them, that is, to think in terms, not of their own nation as 
opposed to other nations, but of the co-operation of nations. 
This is the root difference between national and inter- 
rational thought. The nationalist begins and ends with 
patriotism ; he thinks of a world of completely independent 
States or nations, and himself as an individual belonging tu 
and owing loyalty to one unit only in that world. He 
identifies his own interests passionately with those of his 
own nation, and he is rarely if ever conscious of any 
common bond or interests between nations. Politically, 
patriotically, socially, he thinks nationally. But put that 
man, as a delegate, into the Assembly of the Universal 
Postal Union or the Assembly of the League of Nations or 
an international Socialist Conference, and, though at first 
his nationalism may be exacerbated, and though he may 
continue rightly to represent the point of view or interests 
of his nation or national group, yet you will nearly always 
soon see a subtle change coming over his point of view. 
Insensibly he becomes aware that nations are not isolated, 
independent units; that his own nation is part of a very 
intricate ** society of nations ’’; that the ultimate interests 
of the whole are often superior to the immediate interests 
of a part, even when that part is his own nation, and that 
he can feel something not so very unlike loyalty to inter- 
national co-operation. The man is, in fact, beginning to 
think internationally as well as nationally. 
* * * 

It is a great pity that Miss Stawell did not devote at 
least one chapter to a consideration of the growth of this 
kind of international thought. It would be important to 
investigate the extent to which it exists in modern life and 
what the possibilities and probabilities are of its further 
growth. Such a discussion would open up other questions 
of the greatest importance in the history of international 
thought which she hardly mentions. It is, for instance, 
amazing that the League of Nations and the Wilsonian 
internationalism which is embodied in it are only casually 
mentioned by her, and nothing is said about their place 
in the growth of international thought. The view is tenable 
that they have less claim for consideration than Dubois’s 
scheme or the speculations of Grotius, but I do not think 
that Miss Stawell is one who holds this opinion, and even 
if she did, the place of the League in the history of inter- 
nationalism would deserve adequate discussion in a book 
of this sort. There are two other questions which, if she 
had taken a less narrow view of her subject, she would have 
had to discuss and would thereby have added to the 
interest of her volume and to the obligations of her readers. 
One is cosmopolitanism as opposed to nationalism. The 
violent eruption of nineteenth-century nationalism has 
made it impossible for any respectable internationalist 
nowadays to avow himself a cosmopolitan; he has to main- 
tain that internationalism must be based on patriotic 
nationalism. Nevertheless, in the past cosmopolitanism has 
had a considerable influence upon the growth of inter- 
national thought—and may again some day become 
respectable or even fashionable. The other subject which 
I wish Miss Stawell had examined is the internationalism of 
the Labour and Socialist movements. 

LEeowaRD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
AN AMERICAN MORALIST 


A Preface to Morals. 


10s 


By WALTER LIPPMANN. (Allen & Unwin. 


It needs a good deal of courage for a modern writer who is 
not a clergyman to offer himself to the public as a teacher 
of morals. As Mr. Lippmann says in this book, *‘ The very 
name of moralist seems to have become a term of disparage- 
ment, and to suggest a somewhat pretentious and a some- 
what stupid, perhaps even a somewhat hypocritical meddler 
in other men’s lives.’’ One is grateful, therefore, to him for 
writing with frank simplicity, and the clarity of expression 
which is his special gift, a ‘*‘ Preface to Morals,’’ of which 
about a hundred thousand copies have already been sold in 
the United States. 

The first half of the book deals with the breakdown of 
orthodox Christian tradition, and is, perhaps, more 
interesting to Americans or students of American civiliza- 
tion than to the European ‘‘ general reader.’’ The position 
of the huge literate population of the United States in the 
presence of the combined onslaught of fundamentalists and 
evolutionists upon easy-going broad-churchism and 
fanatical conservatism, constantly reminds one of the 
position, fifty years ago, of the readers of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, when Huxley was smashing the arguments of 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll. 

The second half of the book is of direct and practical 
interest to any thoughtful inhabitant of a modern industrial 
community, from Japan to Great Britain or California. It is 
Mr. Lippmann’s answer to the question, ‘‘ What then shall 
we do?’ He tells us that, ‘* The real effect of modernity 
upon religion is to make the religion which was once the 
possession of an aristocracy of the spirit the only possible 
kind of religion for all modern men”’ (page 197). There 
have always been “ aristocrats of the spirit ’’ (among whom 
Aristotle has profoundly influenced Mr. Lippmann’s thought) 
who instead of ‘‘the popular conception of religion as a 
matter of commandments and obedience .. . placed their 
emphasis upon the conversion, the educatior, and the dis- 
cipline of the human will”’ (page 195). But it has now 
become necessary for us all either to undertake a discipline 
which has hitherto been confined to the few disciples of 
Buddha, Plato, Zeno, Plotinus, or Spinoza, or, at least, to 
be guided by those who have done so. 

Mr. Lippmann illustrates his thesis by the problems 
of conduct which arise in modern business, government, and 
sex-relations. Modern large-scale production and distri- 
bution cannot be carried on successfully except under the 
direction of men whose character has been matured by self- 
control,and whose imagination has been extended from naive 
self-interest to that wider view which Mr. Lippmann calls 
‘ disinterestedness.’’ In words very like those which one of 
the greatest American engineers once used in conversation 
with myself, Mr. Lippmann tells us that naively greedy 
men can in modern scientific industry only ‘‘ muddle into 
muddle.”’ ‘‘When machine industry reaches a certain 
scale of complexity it exerts such pressure upon the men who 
run it... that only those men survive who are capable of 
taking a somewhat disinterested view of their work ’’ (page 
257). Just as in England it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween Sir Josiah Stamp’s former work as a Civil Servant 
and his present work as President of the L.M.S. Railway, 
so in America ‘it is difficult to say whether the great rail- 


the 


ways, the General Electric Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the bigger insurance companies and 
banks, are public or private institutions *’ (page 258). Mr. 


Lippmann here emphasizes a fact which is the main justifi- 
cation of hope for the future of modern industry, but which 
should also, I believe, be considered, with more emphasis 
than Mr. Lippmann uses, in its relation both to inequality in 
the distribution of the wealth produced, and to the 
definitely anti-social results of modern intensified salesman- 
ship in breaking down “ sales-resistance '"’ (which is often 
another name for ordinary prudence) in the sale of clothing, 
motor-cars, chewing-gum, &c., &c. 

Mr. Lippmann sees the same practical need for disin- 
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terestedness in the conduct of government. ‘‘ That the Civil 
Service exists at all, and that the ideal it embodies should 
be generally acknowledged, is profound testimony as to 
how inherent in the modern situation is the concept of 
disinterestedness "’ (page 272). Even in the political, racial, 
and intellectual confusion of the big American cities, Mr. 
Lippmann, himself the editor of a great New York journal, 
tells us that men are being compelled at least to begin the 
substitution of the idea of a statesman for that of a poli- 


tician. ‘‘ The politician stirs up a following ; the statesman 
leads it. The politician, in brief, accepts unregenerate 


desire at its face value, and either fulfils it or perpetrates a 
fraud ; the statesman re-educates desire by confronting it 
with the reality ’’ (page 282). It may not be an accident that 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Alfred Smith represented different 
tvpes of presidential candidates from Mr. Harding or Mr. 
W. J. Bryan. 

Perhaps the most valuable, as it is the most creative 
section of the book is that which deals with sexual conduct, 
with ‘ Love,’’ as Mr. Lippmann puts it, ‘‘in the Great 
Society.” ‘It is in the realm of sexual relations that man- 
kind is being schooled amidst pain and worry for the novel 
conditions which modernity imposes. It is there, rather 
than in politics, business, or even in religion, that the issues 
are urgent, vivid, and inescapable ’’ (page 312). Since the 
invention of efficient means of birth control and the break- 
down, except among Roman Catholics, of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, we can no more rely on naive sexual desire as the 
motive of parenthood, than upon naive personal interest 
as the motive of business or politics. ‘‘ With the dissolution 
of authority and compulsion, a successful marriage de- 
pends wholly upon the capacity of the man and the woman 
to make it successful *’ (page 312), and success in marriage 
may indicate the difficult road to success in all other forms 
of human relationship. ‘‘ It is in the hidden issues between 
lovers, more than anywhere else, that modern men and 
women are compelled, by personal anguish rather than by 
laws and preachments, or even by the persuasions of 
abstract philosophy, to transcend naive desire, and to reach 
out towards a mature and disinterested partnership with 
their world ’’ (page 313). 

There may be some other book, perhaps in some other 
language than English, which, if I read it, I should think 
to be a better introduction for a clear-sighted young man or 
woman to the actual problems of conduct in the complexity 
of modern civilization. But if such a book exists, I have 
not read it; and I cannot sum up Mr. Lippmann’s argu- 
ment more clearly than in his own words, ‘‘ What the 
sages have prophesied as high religion, what psychologists 
delineate as matured personality, and the disinterestedness 
which the Great Society requires for its practical fulfil- 
ment, are all of a piece, and are the basic elements of a 
modern morality ’’ (page 323). 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 


THE COUNTY 


Yorkshire in Prose and Verse. 
Lanarkshire. 
MOULT. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


By G. F. WILSON. 
Derbyshire. By THOMAS 
6d. each.) 


TuHeRE is no shortage of anthologies representing the local 
authors of counties and towns, if you can find them ; but 
Mr. Cowl, the general editor of the series now beginning, is 
not offering us that type of selection. Here, local and 
national writers of verse and prose are assembled to discuss 
‘“the scenery and special genius of individual counties in 
the British Isles.’’ This topographical cabinet, as it might 
have been called in the days of the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ ought to be welcome, and we hope that the 
plan may receive such support as to be completed in its 
full extent. The ‘‘ County Anthologies,’’ when all are there, 
will make a collection alike for the studious or the browsing 
reader. It will be curious to see whether the various editors 
generally achieve equal results. Presumably each county 
has been the object of abundant good writing; but there 
are some which have always attracted attention, and some 


An Anthology. 
By HUGH QUIGLEY. 
(Mathews & Marrot. 3s. 
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to which one does not immediately attach the names of 
remarkable authors. 

Mr. Wilson opens with Yorkshire, and has a claim at 
once on Marvell, Sterne, Wordsworth, Scott, Ebenezer 
Elliott, Ruskin, and the Brontés ; and on those wide-ranging 
men who will be a constant advantage to the selectors of 
these volumes, such as the authors of ‘‘ Polyolbion,” 
‘‘ Britannia,’ and ‘‘A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island.” 
(Francis Grose and William Gilpin will no doubt be found 
contributing their shares also.) Within the compass of some 
140 octavo pages, Mr. Wilson has not had an easy task to 
make use of the minor writers on Yorkshire, but he includes 
numerous items (as J. H. Dixon’s ‘‘ The Milkin’ Time ’’) 
which are at once unhackneyed and gratifying. The 
epigram on ‘‘ The White Rose *’ which he ascribes to James 
Somerville should be ascribed to William Somerville, the 
poet of ‘‘ The Chace.’’ One grand old Yorkshireman, and 
man of letters, Charles Waterton, appears to have escaped 
Mr. Wilson’s eye. Something of his own witty and valiant 
writing, or the delightful account by Dr. Norman Moore of 
him and his paradise of birds at Walton Hall would have 
enriched this agreeable anthology. 

Local authors obtain wider premises in Mr. Quigley’s 
‘‘ Lanarkshire,’’ which falls into three divisions—‘t The 
Clyde,’’ ‘‘ Lanarkshire and the Southern Uplands,’ and 
‘*Glasgow.’’ Men like William Motherwell and Alexander 
Smith are very capable of yielding short passages for these 
gleanings, and a Dorothy Wordsworth or Dr. Johnson travels 
into the scene with rich addition of personality. Mr. Quigley 
has read very curiously in old and new writers. We wonder 
whether he has a dislike for Thomas Campbell; that poet 
was in excellent tune when he revisited Corra Linn in 
1837 :— 

‘The torrent spoke, as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 


And give his loud and lonely voice 
A more commanding sound.” 


Campbell also expressed his feelings on the industrial 
destruction of natural beauty in some vigorous lines upon— 


‘““Mvy Wallace’s own stream, and once romantic Clyde! "’ 


With the graphic old accounts of Bothwell Bridge which Mr. 
Quigley has produced for us, we should have liked to see 
Praed’s ‘‘ Covenanter’s Lament for Bothwell Brigg '’—the 
piece beginning :— 


‘“The men of sin prevail! 
Once more the prince of this world lifts his horn ; 
Judah is scattered... .” 


The novelist of ‘‘Snow Over Elden’’ may readily be 
supposed to have set about his anthology of Derbyshire with 
spirit. What a choice book W. Hutton’s ‘“* History of Derby,” 
from which Mr. Moult presents several pages, must be! No 
wonder Lamb had a fondness for Hutton. One feeds gladly 
on the autobiography, too, of Herbert Spencer and of Sir 
George Sitwell, as they are shown here. Mr. Moult in his 
preface notices a number of writers from whom—confined as 
he is in making his choice—he can give no passage or poem. 
Yet, we should say, Derbyshire is not one of the counties 
which will involve the anthologist of loco-descriptive litera- 
ture in the greatest mass of eligible extracts. If Mr. Moult 
omits anybody who had a particular claim on him, it might 
be ‘‘ Picturesque *' Gilpin, that skilful painter both with pen 
and pencil. But perhaps Mr. Moult tried him, and opened 
the ‘‘ Northern Tour” at the following paragraph :— 


‘In a bottom, in this uncomfortable country, lies Buxton. 
surrounded with dreary, barren hills; and steaming, on 
every side, with offensive lime-kilns. Nothing, but absolute 
want of health, could make a man endure a scene so wholly 
disgusting.”’ 


On the other hand, 


‘*a person curious in machinery would be much amused by 
the silk-mill at Derby, in which thirty thousand little wheels 
are put in motion by one great wheel. The various parts, 
tho’ so complicated in appearance, are yet so distinct in 
their movements that I was told, any one workman has the 
power of stopping that part of the machinery, which is 
under his direction. without interrupting the motion of the 
rest.”’ 
E. BLUNDEN. 
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MENTAL TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


The Art of Interrogation. By E. R. HAMILTON. The International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book very aptly defines the limits of present 
knowledge of the subject with which it deals: that is, the 
use of the direct interrogative method in classifying and 
investigating the mental qualities of children and students. 
The vogue of the mental test has increased enormously since 
the time of Ebbinghaus, Binet, and Simon. It has in its 
turn contributed to the clearer definition and classification 
of the mental qualities we have been testing. But, inasmuch 
as our knowledge of these qualities still remains incomplete 
and the mental qualities which combine to make a mind 
cannot be treated singly any more than the qualities of a 
work of art, it follows that the assessment of the relative 
values of the mental qualities of a group of individuals must 
still be subject to the correction of intuitive judgment. The 
method of interrogation, in fact, must still be considered an 
art rather than a science. 

Mr. Hamilton’s lucid and impartial analysis of the prin- 
ciples of this art, in relation to the mental test, the examina- 
tion and practice in the classroom, fills an important gap in 
the literature on this subject. His main purpose is a con- 
tribution to exact science, but he achieves a secondary 
purpose in applying the laws of the mental test to a com- 
parison of the old and new examination. 

The mental test is valuable in enabling us to compare 
individuals with respect to a given mental quality which 
will determine their reactions to a large number of situa- 
tions ; and its advantages rest in the interpretation we can 
immediately place on the mental processes of the testee. 
Fundamentally, the purpose of the examination is the same 
as that of the mental test. But, while the examination gives 
us a very much wider indication of the mental powers of a 
candidate, it lacks the precision of interpretation of the 
mental test. In judging examination results we are faced 
with the problem of the single variable: that is, we cannot 
measure mathematically the differences between two things 
which are not of the same kind. In marking an essay, for 
example, we are compelled to employ either the synthetic 
method of the ‘‘ general impression ’’ or the somewhat faulty 
analytic method of assigning marks for the various qualities 
which combine‘in the production of the essay. It is this 
lack of precision which has led to a demand for the exten- 
sion of the methods of the mental test to the examination. 

But Mr. Hamilton has a broad outlook, and, although 
he is prepared to admit that the advantages of the new 
examination rest in its objective interpretation of a candi- 
date’s work and that ‘‘ standard tests ’’ should be the goal 
of educationists, he quite justifiably refuses to accept all 
the claims made by the new examiner. He points out, for 
exainple, that the assumption of a candidate’s acquaintance 
with a fact does not also convey to us an indication of the 
meaning of that fact for him. And if we examine a candi- 
date’s knowledge of a subject by a series of question requir- 
ing an answer of a single word we have very little indication 
of the candidate’s understanding of the subject as a whole. 
There are, of course, certain subjects which lend themselves 
more readily to this piecemeal treatment than others. Mr. 
Hamilton also shows that the precision of a question will 
vary, for different groups of candidates, in inverse propor- 
tion to the amount of their knowledge, and that, for this 
reason, the new examination has been more successful with 
elementary than advanced candidates. His view is that the 
old examination still provides a fuller indication of the 
workings of a candidate’s mind and that our aim should 
be more objective standards in interpreting answers to 
examination questions. This greater objectivity will be 
attained by more analytical methods in framing questions 
(and he goes very thoroughly into this branch of the 
examiner's art) ; by a deeper understanding on the part of 
the examiner of the nature of knowledge and its insepara- 
bility from other qualities ; and, finally, by a clearer recog- 
nition of the specific purpose of an examination, whether 
this be in marking examinations or drawing up syllabuses. 
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In a word, what we need is more clarity of psychological 
definition, and Mr. Hamilton’s book will contribute very 
much to this clarity. 


A WIDE-FLUNG NET 


Studies in European Literature. By JANKO LAVRIN. (Constable. 
5s 
Tus is of the type of book which, though its subject-matter 
and its main thesis is extremely interesting, fails to be the 
good book it ought to be, because the thought is unresolved. 
It irritates the reader into thinking instead of being a clear 
exposition. There is perhaps too much material, with the 
result that much is undigested. Take, for instance, this 
sort of comment on Dostoevsky: he ‘‘is all for a dynamic 
and at the same time transcendental conception of the 
human self. He wants to reach its permanent kernel beyond 


the line of its inner division.’’ Now let us turn at random 
to Arnold. We open the book in the middle of the chapter 
on Keats, and read: ‘‘ The truth is that ‘the yearning 


passion for the Beautiful,’ which was with Keats, as he 
himself truly says, the master-passion, is not a passion of 
the sensuous or sentimental man, is not a passion of the 
sensuous or sentimental poet. It is an intellectual and 
spiritual passion."’ We may not agree, but at any rate it 
is clear: whereas it is difficult to grasp what is meant 
precisely by the line of the inner division of the permanent 
kernel of the human self; or is it of the transcendental 
conception of the human self? Mr. Lavrin spoils his book 
with grandiose words and psycho-analytical phrasing. It 
is, no doubt, necessary to burrow ; but though truth may 
live at the bottom of a well, the bottoms of wells are con- 
foundedly dark. 

The main thesis of the book is that all romantic writers 
are, in one way or another, uprooted. Their works are an 
attempt to adjust themselves to an unsympathetic 
‘ reality.”’ But surely, all thought is this. The mental] 
process I go through in deciding whether it will suit me 
better to catch the 10.30 or the 11.15, can come under this 
head ; and so can the mental processes I go through in 
trying to understand how such an interesting, sensitive, 
valuable, and meritorious person as myself, must one day 
die. Thus everybody who is not content with the purely 
physical processes of life is, for Mr. Lavrin, a romantic. We 
are not, then, surprised to find that there are ten sorts of 
romantics, and that ‘‘ in every romantic writer one can dis- 
‘over at least a few of these features combined.’’ What Mr. 
Lavrin leaves unexplained is why some romantics should 
take to writing, while others take to gambling, conquering, 
inventing, the sensual life, or becoming Prime Ministers. 

Nevertheless, this book is an interesting guide-book 
through certain phases of the literature of the last century, 
roughly speaking. The chapters are: Balzac, Heine, 
Turgenev, Ibsen and Shaw, Baudelaire, Huysmans and 
Strindberg, Tolstoy and Nietzsche, Chekhov and Maupas- 
sant, Dostoevsky and Proust. While he does not go very 
deep down the well, he is impeccably sound, but when he 
descends to darker regions he is too apt to make the cate- 
gorical statement, and indulge in a vocabulary which sup- 
poses that the reader reads the same books as Mr. Lavrin. 
There is too much which needs clearing up, and one cannot 
but feel that the author would have done better to confine 
himself to fewer subjects and expand them into clarity. It 
is easy to be happy with some of his generalizations ; but 
with others much more material needs to be given before 
agreement is possible: thus one is irritated rather than 
stimulated into thought. These objections are made because 
one feels that the book was worth doing, only that it needed 
doing better ; one knows also, that Mr. Lavrin could make 
it into the good book that it ought to be. All the time one 
feels that one is at the edge of a discovery ; but the final 
step is never made. 

The chapter on Chekhov and Maupassant is excellent on 
Maupassant, to whom Chekhov makes a good contrast ; 


’ 


while the best chapters are on Tolstoy and Nietzsche, and 
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on Dostoevsky and Proust. According to a well-argued 
thesis of Mr. Lavrin, the two former were obverse sides of 
the same medal; their problem was the same, but 
approached from different sides ; and that while Nietzsche 
was a Christian trying desperately hard to deny his faith, 
Tolstoy was a pagan doing all he could to become Christian. 
The sick Nietzsche glorified health ; the.powerful, proud old 
barin, Tolstoy, craved for humility. Dostoevsky and Proust 
are cabined together for the sake of contrast, a contrast 
which it is easy to make, but which is here developed with 
ingenuity. Indeed, the whole book is a clever book, which 
will be useful and pleasant reading for those who have 
read a certain amount of the authors dealt with; the 
geography, as it were, is extremely well done; Mr. Lavrin 
knows his country thoroughly, and should make any reader 
anxious to become more familiar with it. Where we feel 
doubtful is where Mr. Lavrin tackles the geology, or, shall 
we say, the excavating? Everybody knows how bitterly 
archeologists differ on the meaning of things found below 
the ground. 
BONAMY DOBREE. 


TWO CENTENARIES 


A Centenary History of King’s College, London, By F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW. (Harrap. 21s.) 

University College, London, 1828-1928. By H. HALE BELLOT. 
University of London Press. 25s.) 


THERE is no more hackneyed jest in academic circles than 
the University of London jest—that, if you want to baffle 
the London cab-driver, you have only to tell him to drive 
to the University. There is (as really well-informed people 
know) a building somewhere in the wilds of South Kensing- 
ton where registrars and other mystifying officials ‘‘ hang 
out *’; but to the man in the street, whose notions of a 
university are derived from Oxford and Cambridge, the 
connection between their activities and the tangible pheno- 
mena of college life (such as ragging and the ‘‘ Boat Race "’) 
is so remote as to be barely discernible. In short, London 
has never looked upon itself as a university city, and its 
denizens have barely begun to realize that various institu- 
tions, which do contribute to their civic consciousness and 
of which they are justly proud—University College, King’s 
College, the School of Economics, Bedford College, the Im- 
perial College of Science, and the great hospital medical 
schools—are slowly being welded, by the patient and far- 
seeing exertions of academic administrators, into an organic 
whole. 

Yet it remains true that in some senses the parts of 
London University are greater than the whole.’ The Oxford 
man is an Oxford man first and a Trinity man or a Keble 
man second, but the time has yet to come when anyone is 
primarily a ‘‘ London ’’ man. This is because the traditions 
and atmosphere of the University are as yet no more than 
the traditions and atmosphere of its several institutiors. 
They indeed can claim—as the University itself cannot— 
that they offer to their alumni a defined, and definable, 
spiritual environment: a tradition, a point of view, a corpus 
of beliefs—of prejudices, possibly—which at least supply that 
distinctive ‘‘ background *’ which is one of the essentials of 
education. 

These conclusions are strengthened by a careful perusal 
of the two admirable centenary volumes which have recently 
been issued. Bulky and expensive as they are (both con- 
siderable drawbacks) they are to be heartily welcomed, since 
they set forth, intelligibly and effectively, the debt which 
the Metropolis already owes to its two pioneer colleges. 
That King’s College in the Strand was founded only a year 
after the institution in Gower Street was, of course, no 
coincidence. University College represented primarily a 
long overdue revolt against the creeping paralysis which, 
in the course of centuries, had overtaken Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Class interest, favouritism, and the dead hand of 
the Established Church, had reduced these ancient founda- 
tions to a level so contemptible that it is barely possible, 
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a hundred years later, to credit the degradation that had 
come upon them. The invigorating influences of enlightened 
dissent and of philosophic radicalism, together with a liber- 
tarian urge for cheaper and more widely disseminated 
education, went to the making of London’s new University. 
The list of names of those connected with its origins is 
extraordinarily interesting: Thomas Campbell, Francis 
Place, Brougham, James Mill, and Joseph Hume were among 
those primarily concerned. 

King’s College, in its turn, represented a protest--a 
protest against the stimulus to agnosticism and perverse 
thinking which, in the eyes of those who cared for the 
established order, the Gower Street foundation represented. 
The name of the College commemorates, indeed, the well 
known piety and zeal for learning of His Majesty King 
George IV. It is probably not untrue to say that the course 
of London’s academic development has largely been deter- 
mined by the establishment, at the very outset of the Univer- 
sity’s career, of this felicitous equilibrium of forces. 

Professor Hearnshaw and Mr. Bellot—eminent historians 
both—have accomplished their work with distinction. Mr. 
Bellot has adopted a severely academic style; the ‘‘ docu- 
mentation *’ of his book is most impressive, and his charts, 
which are printed in several colours, would do credit to a 
doctor’s thesis. Despite these little idiosyncracies, his 
history is readable and even entertaining. Professor Hearn- 
shaw’s manner of presentation—trenchant and effective—is 
well known ; his industry is stupendous, but he is not above 
an occasional pun. Both books are adequately illustrated. 
Both, too, lay stress—to one who is not a ‘‘ London ’”’ man, 
this is perhaps their main interest—upon the personal asso- 
ciations of their respective institutions. It is worth reading 
these books to learn from them something of F. D. Maurice, 
associated (not altogether happily) with King’s, or of 
Augustus De Morgan, whose genius and eccentricities were 
the pride of University College. 
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* PARTICKLARLY THORTFULL THORTS ” 


The Private Opinions of a British Blue-Jacket. 
HAMISH MACLAREN. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 


Edited by 


Mr. MACLAREN assures us, and we are bound to believe him, 
that this volume really represents the private diary of a 
merchant seaman and ex-bluejacket, written solely for his 
own eye, and printed without any sophistication. We are 
not bound, however, to accept his estimate of its value, and 
it suggests to us not so much Mr. Taplow’s private opinions 
as a twopence coloured edition of them produced under the 
stimulus of literary yearnings. 

This would not matter if the result were interesting—and 
that, unfortunately, is a question of individual taste. The 
fairest thing is to give a sample. Mr. Taplow has trouble 
with his conscience :— 

‘“ well wedensday hay presso i do hope it is quite privit 
in Here. as i do not not Know Why i some times feels i am 
Not Aloan i haves this curuous Ink ling as if the ark angle 
or some tipe of gost i do not even like so much was on your 
trackque, sor what you writes well i do not know why 
but I haves it damn nashion i do not whish to have to 
Eggsplain Every Thing, it should be took for grarnted. but 
I carnt any ways. but I haves no suspicuon of intentuons 
to say any thing against this ark angle exept only i do 
whish for christs sake it would mind its own bizniss. which 
god damn me there is surely plenty of pursons wurse nor 
you to whit holly woods at this studdo they haves this 
hairumb, No use to say it is a Flite of Fixon the old ark 
angle knows orl right.” 


If you like this there is plenty more of it. 


LAW AND LYNCHING 


Judge Jenkins. Edited by WILLIAM H. TERRY. (Grant Richards 
and Humphrey Toulmin. 10s. 6d.) 
Rope and Faggot: a Biography of Judge Lynch. By WALTER 

WHITE. (Knopf. 12s. 6d.) 

JUDGE JENKINS was an English diehard of the seventeenth 
century ; Judge Lynch—thus Mr. White personifies the mob 
“law ’’ of the Southern States—is an American diehard of 
to-day. David Jenkins was born in 1582. Trained at 
Oxford and Gray’s Inn, he became Visiting Judge for parts 
of Wales. He condemned the method of Charles I. for 
raising money, and got himself into trouble for opposing 
the excesses of one of the Bishops. Yet he was a fanatical 
Royalist, and, after the outbreak of the Civil War, he not 
merely remained staunch to the King, but carried battle 
into the enemy’s camp by indicting several Parliamentarians 
for high treason. Having taken to arms, and having been 
sent to the Tower after his capture by the Parliamentary 
forces at Hertford, he was himself impeached for treason. 
He was brought to the Bar of the House of Commons, but 
refused to acknowledge its authority or to plead. He 
was condemned to death, but the sentence was commuted to 
perpetual custody and a fine of £1,000. The Restoration set , 
him free, and he lived to a ripe age. 

The volume before us is mainly composed of Jenkins’s 
own tracts, ‘*‘ vindications,’’ and ‘‘ cordials,’’ written in the 
Tower or in Newgate. The rejoinders of two notable Par- 
liamentarian lawyers, Henry Parker and William Ball—the 
latter a supposed relative of the astronomer of that name— 
are also included. Jenkins is revealed in his writings as 
narrow, fussy, quarrelsome, and illogical. While he had 
himself opposed Charles I. in some of his measures, he 
still pleads that the King can do no wrong; and, through 
page after page of elaborate polemic, with frequent cita- 
tions from ancient and musty precedent, he argues that 
Parliaments, while very desirable, have always derived, 
and always must derive, their power from the Throne. 
But Jenkins, if he lacked imagination and vision, displayed 
superb courage and self-assurance. It was his dramatic 
rehearsal to the Commons of how he would act on the 
morning of his execution—of how, having eaten ‘‘ much 
liquorish and gingerbread thereby to strengthen my lungs,”’ 
he would win the sympathy of the assembled crowd by 
representing himself as a martyr—that seems to have saved 
him his head. The book has value as a study of legal con. 
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troversy during the Commonwealth. 
and Ball are specially interesting as a reflection of the 
advanced views of the time. Ball first used the words 
“Cabinet Council,” about a century before such a body 
came into existence. 

‘Rope and Faggot ’’ is an exhaustive inquiry into the 
question of lynching. The title and frontispiece might 
suggest that the volume is merely designed to attract readers 
with a morbid taste for horror. And horrible, inconceivably 
horrible, Mr. White’s authentic descriptions of lynching cer- 
tainly are. But he allows a few characteristic examples to 
suffice. For the rest, he is concerned with probing the 
psychological causes and effects of mob ‘ justice,’’ which, 
in his capacity as Assistant Secretary to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured People, he has 
studied for many years. He maintains, with ample evidence, 
that the rape of white women by negroes is less often the 
actual reason than a trumped-up excuse for lynching. The 
true incitements are the monotonous conditions of life in 
many Southern States ; ignorant and superstitious religious 
evangelicalism, with its repression of natural instincts and 
pleasures ; egotistical ‘‘ Nordic’’ superiority ; and, above 
all, the economic motive that makes lynching ‘‘ the means 
for protection, not of white women, but of profits.’ Mr. 
White stresses the demoralizing effect which lynching has 
upon the communities which indulge in it, and he regards 
the future with only qualified hope. His book deserves the 
closest possible attention. Happily, we have no colour 
problem in England. But many of this wise and able writer’s 


ideas are applicable to human nature and to human conduct 
everywhere. 


The answers of Parker 


NOVELS IN 


Forbidden Marches. 


%e 
és. 


BRIEF 


By E. V. DE FontMer.. (£+holartis Press. 

The central theme of this novel unfortunately recalls 
‘Green Mansions *’; for the young hero falls in love with 
a beautiful girl who lives like a nymph in the depths of a 
mysterious wood ; but while Hudson’s characters are real in 
their remoteness, and his story probable for all its strange- 
ness, Mr. De Fontmell’s people are esthetic shadows, and 
his improbable and preposterous story weighed down with 
inferior mysticism ; and he has little conception of style. 
The story takes place in Italy, where Dorian Vane, the 
orphaned son of noble parents, an English father and Italian 
mother, is brought up under the spiritual care of his uncle 
Richard. Richard is a Greek scholar, an esthete, an ex- 
plorer of those forbidden marches which lie beyond the teach- 
ing of the Church and the precepts of conventional morality. 
He has one theory about the continuity of worship, and 
another about the true meaning of Homer ; and he always 
speaks like a badly written book. But Dorian, his disciple, 
has visions of his own, in which he relives episodes of 
former lives. These episodes invariably lead through love 
to death. Neglecting the implied warning, he yields to a 
fatal passion for the wood nymph. Ingenuity is shown in 
connecting the themes: Richard’s theories, Dorian’s dreams, 
and his love; but the first is trite and clumsy, and the 
second naive ; the last is sometimes effective. The writing is 


poor. On page 60, for example: ‘‘ Still tongue-tied, his eyes 

feasted on her face."’ 

A House Is Built. By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) 


This book, by two women undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity, was awarded a prize offered by the SYDNEY BULLETIN 
for the best nove] submitted by an Australian author. It is 
a good piece of work, substantial and competent. It traces 
the history through three generations (1840-1880) of a middle- 
class Australian family. On retiring from the Navy, the 
quartermaster James Hyde emigrates with his three children, 
William, Fanny, and Maud, and establishes a ship’s store 
on the water front at Sydney. While the adventurous girls 
make the best of the new life, the somewhat priggish William, 
who was a genteel clerk in England, revolts against it. 
However, he too settles down. The business prospers and 
great wealth accumulates. Maud marries. Adela comes out 
from England to marry William. Children are born and 
grow up. The old, middle-aged, and the young die off. A 
novel of this kind, which expresses the modern tendency to 
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consider the group rather than the individual, derives an 
essential tragedy from the factors of time and change. 
Against this essential tragedy, are the passing individual 
tragedies, Fanny’s frustrated love for the whaling captain, 
Adela’s disappointment in not being fully accepted by the 
family. The people are well drawn, particularly Fanny and 
Adela. The balancing of Maud against Fanny at the begin- 
ning, and Adela against Fanny at the end, helps to give 
shape ; and the psychology of each contrast, together with 
Fanny’s development between them, shows some power of 
characterization. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE STRATEGY OF FALSE CARDS 


N Bridge, as in war, concealment is an important element 
[= strategy ; as in war, too, such concealment is of two 
kinds: concealment of weakness, and concealment of 
strength. The two hands which follow show strategical 
possibilities in the playing of false cards which perhaps lie 
outside the experience of some of my readers. 
I.—Concealment of weakness. 





@ 86532 

9 4 

o 973 

+ 7652 
@ None i ie, 
9 3109865 > AQ8&4S 
o 652 

+ QJ383 

# AKQ4 

@#AQ1097 

9 AQ7T3 

© KJ 10 

+ 10 


The score was love-all in the rubber game, and the 
calling: Z (dealer), One Spade ; A, Two Hearts ; Y, Three 
Spades, and all passed. The play was as follows:— 














(The card underlined takes the trick.) 
| Trick A | Y B Z 

1 + K + 2 + 8 * 10 
| ef*tales| +3) 27 
1 gies |o4a]o0K/]9A 
| 4f°2|¢ee2|)¢¢4)|)24A 
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And B makes his K, J of Spades, and Ace of Diamonds, thus 
saving the game. — 

The point of this hand is, of course, B’s brilliant discard 
of the King of Hearts at trick 3, which induced Z to abandon 
his original plan of campaign and to lead out his Ace of 
Trumps. Z could still have made the game had he trumped 
his winning Queen of Hearts at trick 5; that opportunity 
lost, his chance of game was gone. 


I1.—Concealment of strength. 
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Rieter rere eee eerie hati 


Just Published. 


A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the 
niversity of London. 

Demy 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth, 168. 

In this book Professor Cannan has been faithful to the principle which 
he followed at the London School of Economics—the principle that general 
economic theory can best be made intelligible by following its development 
from its simplest beginnings. The story told in his ‘‘ Theories of Production 
and Distribution ” is now retold, but in a much shorter form, so that room 
is found not only for starting the history of these theories at their birth 
and carrying it down to the present time, but also for a similar history of 
the theory of value, and for a chapter on “* Aspirations and Tendencies,” 
in which the drift of economic progress is discussed. 


Just Published. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By J. CORLETT, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The abject of this book is to trace the various methods which have been 
employed in financing the system of Elementary Education in England. 
The great changes introduced in 1918, and the consequent controversy 
between the advocates of Block Grants and Percentage Grants are carefully 
stated and examined. 

Various proposals which have been made from time to time for changes 
in the financial system are also investigated. The book is issued at a time 
when the question of the financing of the service of education is very much 
to the front. 

Ready Octoter. . 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
BANKING IN ENGLAND 


By R. D. RICHARDS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 300 pp. Cloth, 158. 


A carefully documented account is given of the early history of English 
banking, with particular reference to the operations of the goldsmith bankers, 
the evolution of English paper money, and the early transactions of the 
Bank of England. 

This is followed by an interesting survey of later English banking develop- 
ments up to the Bank Act of 1833, and a lucid analysis of the economic, 
political and religious conditions under which banking originated in England. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Ready 
Friday September 13 


Harriet Hume 


A London Fantasy 
wv Rebecca 


WEST 


The author of ‘ The Judge,” etc. 
READY TO-DAY 


Son of the Gods 


by the Author of ‘ Padlocked,”’ etc. 
Rex Beach 


“Ghe 
Men of Moon ACountain 


by Katharine Newlin Burt 
EACH 7/6 


Send Post Card for Latest List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 



































“ STANDARD ” 
QUOTATIONS 


He is well paid that is well satisfied —SHAKESPEARE. 





A man of 25 by the payment of an annual sum of £21 6s. 8d., 
which by the rekate of income tax allowed by the Govern- 
ment is reduced to 419 4s., secures an immediate capital of 
#1,0c0, payable at his death. And in addition at the present 
rate of annual compound bonus declared by 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


the bonus added to the policy each year exceeds the amount 
of annual premiums paid. 

On the assumption that the present rebate of income-tax 
continues, and that the Standard bonus remains at 42s. per 
cent. annual and compound, the following remarkable results 
will obtain : 

Net cost. Capital sum at death. 


Ist year re #19 4 0 41,900 plus £21 
loth year « ge © 6 £1,000 plus £231 
2oth year ~~ ae SS £1,000 plus £515 
30th year —< eae. e @ £1,000 plus £865 


Thus, when death comes, the bonuses alone return more than 
has been paid in premiums, and the capital sum of £1,000 
is payable in addition. 

The holder of a With Profit Pclicy in the Standard is 
indeed well paid, and cannot fail to be well satisfied. 


Write to-day for a copy of the “‘ With Profit’? Prospectus 
“Rm. &%.” 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTADLISHEO DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISa PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 



































MOTORING 
is specially 
nourishing ! 





Rowntree’s Motoring Chocolate 
; is specially nourishing with its 
: i crisp white almonds and plump 
juicy raisins. A half- pound 
cake is a meal in itself and 
it does not make you thirsty. 


ROWNTREE’S 


MOTORING |. 


Plain or Milk with Almonds and Raisins 
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Score: Love all. 
pass. 


The play is as follows :— 


Z deals and calls One No-Trump ; all 


Trick A Y B Z 














| sf es) cw} re) oe 
| 4 > K > 2 o 9 10 
| m7 

| 5 ? 10 2 9 y 3 °K 
| ¢6/o°K}/oalosios 
| 7 > J > 8 > 4 > 3 | 





And A makes three more Spades, defeating Z’s contract by 
one trick. ; 

Z, in his over-anxiety to make game, falls headlong into 
A’s trap. A perceives at the outset that his only chance of 
bringing in his Spades is to be finessed against twice in 
the Diamonds ; so, thin as the chance is, he goes for it, and 
his success is well deserved. But Z, in my opinion, played 
badly. B’s lead of the Nine of Diamonds should have put 
him on his guard; this would have been a most curious 
lead from J, 9, 7, 4, as Z ought to have realized. He should 
have put up his Ace of Diamonds at trick 4, and then led 
out the Queen. If the King falls, he can see his way to 
game ; if the worst comes to the worst, and A is left with the 
command of the suit, Z can still make his contract by 
taking his finesse in Clubs. ; 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS have become so interesting, even exciting, 
under the new Government that one turned quite eagerly to 
the political magazines for comment on The Hague Con- 
ference and on Egypt, only to remember, of course, that to 
the monthly paper these things are as if they had not yet 
Leen. There is one short article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’"— 

Poincaré and The Hague ’’—by ‘‘ Augur,’’ who expresses 
regret at the absence from the negotiations of M. Poincaré, 
and asks whether it was necessary for the British Govern- 
ment in refusing to accept the Report of the Young Com 
mittee *‘to make out what was practically a case against 
Sir Josiah Stamp and the other British experts, who fo1 
more than three months have worked in Paris under 


‘ne eve 


of the Press of their countries? . . . the statement that these 
gentiemen had acted in absolute independence of the 
Treasury is wrong ; the public should know that Sir Josiah 


Stamp and his colleague were given the assistance of two 


officials of the Treasury who were to act as secretaries and 
advisers.”’ George Glasgow, in the ‘ Contemporary 
teview,’’ deals with the great subject, but only up to the 


time of the embarkation for the Conference—‘ It remained 
for Mr. Snowden to show how far he could impress the 
other delegates with the justice of a case which to all 
impartial people needed little proof.” 

The same paper (the ‘‘ Contemporary *’) contains the 
first discussion of the Egyptian situation. H. St. J. Philby 
writes on ‘‘ Labour, Lord Lloyd, and Egypt,’’ and shows the 
piquant contrast between Mr. Churchill’s present attitude 
and his action in 1920 with regard to the administration of 
Iraq, and concludes that ‘‘ Mr. Churchill and his friends 
have raised the matter for no other reason than to em- 
barrass the Government and to frighten it off the paths of 
sweet reasonableness in the field of foreign affairs. In doing 
so they have placed unsought laurels on the brow of Mr. 
Henderson, and they have gratuitously advertised the 


friendly and pacific tendencies of the new Government.’ 
Ernest Thurtle writes on the same subject in the ‘* Labour 
Monthlvy.’’ 

The ‘‘ Round Table" has a particularly good number 


this quarter. The leading article is on ‘‘ A Fresh Start in 
International Affairs.’ Then there is ‘‘ Young Russia, i.e., 
the Young Revolutionaries,’’ by an ‘‘ Eyewitness *’—interest- 
ing but rather embarrassing: ‘‘ Yet it is a happy youth, 
perhaps the happiest on earth. It is so cocksure of itself 
that it regards the rest of mankind as living in some 


dark age. It is bursting with faith and an eagerness 
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to live and to struggle.’’ ‘‘ Do you see how the sun is trying 
to shine? *’ remarks a character in a new Russian novel. 
‘It is all for us, for our sake.’’ When the ‘ new intellec- 
tual’ asks his girl to come for a walk with him, he ‘* talks 
on endlessly and with passion’’ of engines, dynamos, 
machines, &c., instead of quoting poetry to her. This may 
be new in Russia. 

Another interesting paper in the ‘‘ Round Table ”’ is by 
a South African native (a Bantu) on the question of the 
relations between the white and the black races in the 
Union. The cause of the Great Trek is incorrectly stated, 
made undeservedly flattering to the British Colonists at the 
Cape ; this has to be put right in a footnote, and there are 


various such historical corrections, but the article is 
enlightened and sincere. L. E. Neame, in the ‘ Fort- 


nightly,’ discusses South African politics, but leaves the 
native completely out of it ; the issue for him is still entirely 
between the Dutch and the British, and he seems to think 
that the most burning question which can be asked about 
the country is the one with which he heads his article: ‘ Is 
South Africa Anti-British? ” 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ has ‘‘A Plea for the 
Majority Vote,"’ by E. Hilton Young, and the second part of 
a study of Socialism by Stewart L. Murray. In the 
‘‘ Labour Magazine,’ we have ‘‘ Trade Unionism, New and 
Old,’ by Herbert Tracey, and ‘‘A Bold, Practical Housing 
Policy,’ by George Hicks. The ‘‘ Empire Review,’’ just 
arrived, has ‘‘ Relations between Great Britain and Iraq,” 
by Sir Henry Dobbs, and a jeremiad by Thomas Greenwood, 
‘‘ Whither British Foreign Policy? ’—‘* As soon as we are 
disarmed, we shall be dragged into a European federation 
which would estrange us with our dominions ; we shall be 
forced to share our colonies with other over-populated coun- 
tries ; and we shall find ourselves up to the neck in Euro- 
pean squabbles and rivalries, unless we prefer a vassalage 
towards the United States.”” And yet the misguided Prime 
Minister has just set off for Geneva with the strongest team 
which has ever represented this country at the Assembly! 

The ‘‘ Realist ’’ contains, pre-eminently, ‘‘ The Size of 
Living Things,’ by Julian Huxley ; ‘* Imperialism and the 
Open Conspiracy ; Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook,” 
by H. G. Wells, and ‘‘How I Came by my Creed,’’ by 
Bertrand Russell. 
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To each of those 


who falter on the Road of Life 
THE 


endeavours to extend social or spiritual 
support. Directly or indirectly, the Society’s 
efforts benetit all. 


Church Army works embrace: 


Mission Vans, Missions in Prisons, 
Workhouses and Slums, Social Centres, 
Overseas Settlement, Employment 
Bureau, Labour Homes, Classified 
Homes, Clubs, etc., for Women, Girls 
and Children, Fresh Air Homes, Out- 
door Rescue Homes. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


CHEQUES should be crossed “‘ Barclays a/c Church 
Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, C.H., 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 
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Ready 
TO-DAY 


Life’s Ebb and Flow 


The Memoirs and Reminiscences of 


FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


In one large handsome volume, with coloured frontispiece 
and 65 other illustrations, 24s. net 








‘* IT am descended on one side from Nell Gwynn; the other 
from Oliver Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the 
Noll would fain be heard.’’ Thus characteristically Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, whose world-famed beauty is only 
matched by her charm, courage and brains, opens her long- 
expected book of reminiscences and reflections. These 
memoirs portray intimately and vividly eminent personages 
of three reigns. (Ready to-day.) 


Things Past 


by the DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous 
illustrations, 21s. nei 


Intimate with Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Pierpont Morgan, Marion Crawford, honoured by the 
friendship of King Edward, the author has anecdotes about 
them all; and as great-niece of the ex-Empress Eugenie she 
has many stories to tell about her frequent visits to her 
famous relative. (Ready Friday, September 13th.) 








Send Post Card for List. 


: HUTCHINSON 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
AUSTRALIAN FINANCE—NEW YORK—GOLDMAN SACKS—CHASE BANK 


HE Commonwealth Government of Australia is really 
i deserving of sympathy. It has had to place 
£5,000,000 yearling Treasury bills in the London 
market at an average rate of discount of £6 3s. per cent. 
This is an expensive rate, but in view of the general expec- 
tation of a rise in Bank rate, it could hardly have been 
cheaper. The Commonwealth Government, frankly speak- 
ing, is in a hole. Market conditions are unpropitious for 
the raising of a long-term loan, yet bills are pressing, and 
next year it has heavier maturities to meet than it has 
ever had before. Two big interna] loans (both 6 per cent.) 
fall due for the Commonwealth—£10,750,000 in March, and 
£61,915,620 in December, while £35,413,000 of States’ 
debts fall due before June 30th next. How much new 
money is required we do not know. In recent years the 
average rate of new borrowing has been over £40,000,000 
a year, but it is understood that the Loan Council is insist- 
ing on drastic cuts off the States’ estimates of loan expen- 
ditures. The Commonwealth Treasury has already 
announced a cut of £2,550,000 in its loan expenditure as 
compared with the previous year. 
* - * 

Mr. Bruce, in some plain words to his countrymen 
three months ago, declared that no amount of economy 
would balance the Australian Budget to-day because the 
scope of possible reductions was small in comparison with 
the size of the deficits. Salvation, he said, lay in increased 
production, and production costs must first be brought 
down. How this can be won without reducing wages is 
not at all clear, but it is gratifying to friends of Australia 
in this country to see that the Federal Government has at 
last realized the folly of over-borrowing, and is determined 
to bring down the rate of loan expenditure. Mean- 
while, the circumstances which have forced the Common- 
wealth Government to pay dearly for temporary accommo- 
dation in the London market are providing an opportunity 
for the investor to acquire even British Government short- 
dated securities to give a yield of not less than 6 per 
cent. Here are some examples :— 

Price. Yield with Red. 

Exchequers 3% due Jan. 28, 1930 98 13-16 £6 0 0% 

Treasury 43% due Feb. 1, 1930 995-16 £6 2 6% 

Treasury 53%, due May 15, 1930 993 £6 0 0° 
Five per cent. War Loan, which is potentially a short-term 
security, can now be bought at 100{ to yield over 5 per 
cent. 

+ * + 

The ‘* bull’? market goes on in New York and the 
patriotic American is led to believe that it will go on for 
ever. Can one go a “ bear ” on the United States? The 
New York banker who wrote that “‘ our market is too high 
and ought to go down, but it just can’t,’” expresses the 
feelings of most members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Of course, there will be major and minor reactions, but at 
the moment only a minor reaction is feared; a major reac- 
tion is considered improbable. The trouble is that a 
reaction is not allowed to go far because the big invest- 
ment trusts generally rush in to buy. The growing influ- 
ence of the investment trusts and holding companies is 
one of the dangerous features of the New York stock mar- 
kets. Since the early part of this year, according to the 
New York correspondent of the Economist, new securities 
in enterprises of this kind have been sold to the public 
to an aggregate value of $700,000,000, against $400,000,000 
for the ‘entire year 1928. There are Many sound new invest- 
ment trusts in New York—we recomended, for example, the 
shares of Prudential Investors in THe Nation of July 20th 
at $28, the present price being $33—but there is grave 
danger in the manner in which some of the new holding 
companies are being ‘‘ pyramided.”” The parent holding 
company will form a subsidiary trust, dealings in whose 
shares will begin in the open market, but usually the 
amount of shares held by the public is a small percentage 


of the parent company’s interest in the subsidiary, and 
the market price is not a fair criterion of the value of the 
parent company’s holding. A rise in the market price of 
the shares of the subsidiary will be followed in due course 
by buying of the shares of the parent company.. Then the 
directors of the parent company will issue more shares to 
the public at the higher prices, and this will again induce 
a further rise in the price of the shares of the subsidiary. 
We fancy that Mr. Lorang, if he would only come back to 
England to face his creditors and fellow-shareholders, could 
explain that the ‘* pyramid ”’ idea was behind the forma- 
tion of the Blue Bird petrol group and the final Blue Bird 
Holdings Company. But that was a failure, and in New 
York the ‘* pyramid ”’ has been successfully tried out. 
* * 7 


A notable example is the ‘* pyramid ’” built by Gold- 
man Sacks. In December, 1928, the Goldman Sacks 
Trading Corporation was formed, managed by the partners 
of Goldman Sacks & Company for a trifling consideration 
of 20 per cent. of the net profits. In February, 1929, it 
merged, by a share exchange, with Financial and Indus- 
trial Securities Corporation. In July it formed, together 
with Central States Electric Corporation, the Shenandoah 
Corporation, each parent taking up 40 per cent. of the 
capital of the subsidiary. The subsidiary then acquired 
238,096 shares of the one parent and 480,770 shares of the 
other, and later—in August—issued 750,000 shares of 
preference stock and 750,000 shares of common stock at par 
and $33} respectively to the two parents to enable it 
(Shenandoah) to subscribe for 6,250,000 common shares 
of a new subsidiary, Blue Ridge Corporation, for 
$62,500,000 cash. Blue-Ridge has contracted to issue to 
Shenandoah at the end of each year warrants to purchase 
a number of shares of Blue Ridge not greater than the 
number of additional shares of common stock issued by it 
during the year. So the “‘ merry-go-round ”’ is expected 
to go on turning for ever. The prices have soared as 
follows :— 

Originally Price 

Offered at August 30 
Goldman Sacks Trading Corpn. $104 Dec. 1928 
Holders received stock div. 100% Feb. 15, 1929 
which makes original cost $52 per share $110 
Shenandoah Corporation $173 July, 1929 $33 
Blue Ridge Corporation $20 Aug.20,1929 $233 

* * * 

A block of Chase National Bank shares has recently 
been placed in London. We recommended these $20 
shares in THE NaTION of August 10th at 226, when, arising 
out of the merger with the National Park Bank, they were 
still cum stock dividend of 12} per cent. They are now 
220 ex stock dividend, which was valued at 26. This 
price (247) shows a handsome profit to the buyer at 226, 
but we see no reason why the shares should not be held 
or even bought at the present price. Chase National Bank 
now ranks third among the New York banks in size of 
deposits and assets, being exceeded only by the National 
City Bank and the recently amalgamated Guaranty Trust 
—National Bank of Commerce. The new Chase stock is 
expected to receive dividends of $4, so that the yield at 220 
is under 2 per cent. But dividend yield is no criterion of 
value of the stock of a progressive American bank which 
has by no means come to the end of its expansion by merger 
and which by means of subsidiary security companies— 
in this case Chase Securities Corporation—can enter into 
fields of investment and finance outside the direct functions 
of a bank. The extraordinary expansion of industria] earn- 
ings in America in recent years has resulted in enormously 
increased bank deposits, the chief beneficiaries being the 
New York banks who have had the handling of the greater 
part of these funds. To hold the stock of a leading New 
York bank is, therefore, to share indirectly in the pros- 
perity of the United States and the money-making on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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September 7, 1929 


COMPANY MEETING, 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LTD. 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on Monday last at 7, Millbank, S.W., for the purpose of 
increasing the capital of the Company to £36,000,000 by the 
creation of 6,000,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Second Preference 
Shares of £1 each, and altering the Articles of Association of 
the Company. 

Sir Hugh Cunliffe-Owen, Bart. (the Chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said : It is the present intention of your Directors 
to issue 6,000,000 Second Preference Shares to the public at par 
early next month, and whilst you will not be given any 
‘‘ rights,”’ it is the intention of the Directors to give the Ordinary 
Shareholders and Preference Shareholders who apply for the 
shares, a preferential allotment. I think you will agree with 
me that as this issue does not in any way affect the equity of 
the Ordinary Shareholders it is only fair that the Preference 
Shareholders who apply for the new shares should receive pre- 
ferential allotments as well as the Ordinary Shareholders. 

Special application forms will be sent to all Shareholders, 
and it is important that Shareholders desirous of applying for 
the new shares should use this form. 

A considerable number of the Company’s shares are repre- 
sented by Share Warrants to Bearer, and in order that the 
holders of Share Warrants to Bearer may obtain the preferential 
allotment if they so desire, the Directors will accept as evidence 
of the applicant being a Shareholder, a certificate from a Bank 
stating that the Bank holds for the Shareholder’s account Share 
Warrants to Bearer representing a specified number of shares. 
Further, in order to enable our American Shareholders to apply 
for the new shares, your Directors propose to arrange that the 
holders of Share Warrants to Bearer in the United States may 
lodge their application forms and Banker’s certificates at the 
Company’s Office, 535, Fifth Avenue, New York, up to the time 
of the closing of the list in London. Shareholders whose 
registered address is in the United States may also lodge their 
application forms at 535, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SALES LARGELY INCREASED 


Since the date of the last issue of capital the sales of your 
Company’s goods have very largely increased, with the result 
that the capital required in the business has also greatly 
increased. 

As you know, your Company's business is very largely 
carried on through subsidiary companies, and as and when 
such subsidiary companies require further capital in their 
business, your Company has to advance the requisite cash. 

During the last three years your Company has invested 
more than £3,000,000 in subsidiary companies, and in addition 
substantial money has had to be provided for the erection of 
new factories, and the purchase of leaf tobacco, machinery, and 
wrapping material, to cope with the increased sales. 

No part of the proposed new issue is required to meet your 
Company’s present commitments, but in your Directors’ view 
additional money will be required very shortly, and they feel 
that the Company’s business is far better served by having 
adequate cash in hand rather than by borrowing from the 
Bank. Whilst it is the policy of your Board to set up ample 
and adequate Reserves, they feel that additional capital require- 
ments should be obtained by the issue of shares rather than 
that money which can properly be paid out as dividends should 
be used for capital purposes. 

In reply to a question, the Chairman said that there was 
no arrangement pending or contemplated with Carreras, Ltd. 

The resolution increasing the capital of the Company was 
carried unanimously, and the proposed alterations to the 
Articles of Association were also unanimously approved, the 
Chairman stating, in answer to a further question, that the 
shares would be issued to shareholders as far as possible pro 
rata to their present holdings. 











lf you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 
ATHENEUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
post from this office. 

Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15/-; 
12 months £1 10s. 


ORDER FORM. 


To The Manager, ‘‘ The Nation and Atheneum,” 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. ‘ 

Please send me “‘ The Nation and Atheneum ’’ by post 

weekly. I enclose cheque or Postal Order for ............ months, 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 

It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY 


Tue Eart or Harrowsy Grorce F. Sugg, u.s., 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, Lenden, W.C.2. 
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TERRY STEELSTRAND 



















a ‘‘ Terry ’’ steelstrand opens out the chest, 
corrects round shoulders, and richly oxy- 
genates the blood. The exercises are good 
for the liver and digestive organs. Get one 
and maintain health. A ‘‘ Terry 5 in 1 ” 
93 |b. pull, 20s.; 19 Ibs. pull, 
22s. 6d.; 23 Ibs. 25s., with 
three fine charts. List free. If 
difficult to buy locally please 
write to us. 


Keeps open the channels of health. Use of 
{ 


















Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd. 
Redditch, Eng. Est. 1855. 








LITERARY. 





F.LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition seepage 9 of 
the “PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 
H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 
Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





66 HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free——Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work .— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE invites appli- 
cations from Writers for particulars of the Service.—Address, the Secretary, 
Room 36, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 








R EADERS of THE NATION AND ATHENZUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d. is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Full 
particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THe 
NATION AND ATHEN2UM, 88, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 








A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A*. FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
NNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 





THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD IN THE AUTUMN. 
HIS PICTURESQUE SMALL TOWN on the Suffolk Coast is 


in ideal place for those who desire a few days’ complete change and 
rest. The Town itself, with its wonderful Church and quaint “ greens ” and 
great, high Common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is different 
from the usual seaside resorts. 

Across the river is WALBERSWICK, the haunt 
of many famous authors for some fifty years past, and trom here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent marshes, 
to the lost city of DUNWICH, or over hilly gorse and heather commons flanked 
by woods in autumn tints to BLYTHBURGH, with its noble church, or 
WENHASTON, with the large mediaval picture of ** The Doom.’ 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be 
FRAMLINGHAM (20 miles), with its vast castle and church, 
monuments of the tragic Howards, or to WINGFIELD CASTLE 
great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, with the beautiful effigy 
of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church adjoining, or to ALDEBURGH 
rHORPENESS (18 miles) and ORFORD, remote from modern life, with the 
great Norman keep still dominating town and coast. 

Southwold provides excellent sea angling, and there is an attractive 18-hole 
golf course. By train from London it is about two hours to SAXMUNDHAM 
(i6 miles) and a little more to DARSHAM (7 miles) HALESWOTH (9 miles), 
where motors from hotels meet visitors by appointment. 

There is THE SWAN HOTEL in the Market Place, a well-known and most 
comfortable hotel with a century’s reputation (Tel. 5), and also a smaller, 
THE CROWN HOTEL, an old Georgian Inn recently reconstructed (Tel. 53), 
both well known for the excellence of their catering. 


of nearly all artists and 


made to 
with splendid 
(21 miles), the 





WONDERLAND OF WALES.—Victoria Hotel, Llanberis. 
class accommodation, 7 days, with 8 motor excursions visiting Llandudno, 
Bettws-y-Coed, famous Welsh Passes, Cardigan Bay and Caernarvon Castle, 
with ascent of Snowdon by Mountain Railway, £6 10s. From September 2sth, 
$+ guineas. Delightful centre for motoring, walking and climbing. Snowdon 
Mountain Railway runs daily from Llianberis to the Summit of Snowdon.— 
Illustrated Souvenir from Manager, Snowdon Railway, Llanberis. Telephone 23. 


First 





cheerful and comfortable, 
Tennis, Golf. Central heat; 
Underfell, Kendal. 


K ENDAL.— Rest Home, 
rooms; lovely grounds. 
24-3 guineas weekly.— 


large airy 
] good cooking. 
Williamson, 








HOTELS ON THE CONTINENT. 





and PALACE. In 


Ideal for autumn rest 


EVEY, Lake Geneva, LE 
beautiful park on lake. 
in mild climate. Excursions. 


GRAND 
Own bathing. 


HOTEL 


Tennis. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


You can earn money 

N Y AT at home in whele 
I ie —e time writ- 

Cards fer 


as. No canvassing. We train you by post by ar , 4. y methed 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash fer 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and booklet free. Show Card Service, Hitchin. 








Write at once or call. 














OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER UNDERWEAR by 
ordering direct-by-post? Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue and 
actual Patterns of “ B.P.” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. I .adies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool, Winter Weight, 6s. 8d. to 16s. 9d. Children’s ditto, 4s. 9d. 
to lls. Men’s ditto, Vests and Pants, 5s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat orders last 
year.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. N.A., Union Road, Nottingham. 





COCKROACHES exterminated by Blattis. 
failed in 80 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. 
FE. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes. 


World-famed, never 
Sole proprietor, 


moor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





OR RUSH MATTING, Wrought Iron Work, Baskets, 
Pewter, Furniture, Quilted Coverlets (from the 
Shetland Goods, 
Street, S.W 


Trugs, 

distressed colliery areas), 
and Furs, go to COUNTRY INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 26, Eccleston 
Everything made in the English countryside. 


R FAL 





HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 


Patterns free. 
James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLECE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 


HE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 

lst. The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital 

are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 

889 beds, which are in constant occupation and is the largest General Hospital 
in England. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350, and two 
Entrance Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to the value of £200. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospita} 
in the Kingdom. ee ; 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 

Research. 

FEES.—MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee, £21; Annual 
Fee, £42. Final Course, Entrance Fee, £10 10s.; Annual Fee, £42. 
DENTAL: Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital 
Course, £180 in two equal annual instalments. . 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground 
of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining 
Hall, &c. (Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A Prospectus giving full particulars — be obtained from the Dean, 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., , F.R.C.S., who will be pleased 
to make arrangements for anyone wishing yy see the Medical College and 
Dental School. 

MILE END, E.1. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal: GrorGce Senter, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 
French, English, German and Italian Literature and 


Language. 
Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
awarded annually to students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
particulars apply to the Secrerary, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, 


Courses in Classical 


Open to 


For full 
— E.C.4. 





UNIVERSITY OF I.ONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 
Session 1929-30. 

Director: Professor J. G. Robertson, M.A., B.Se., Ph.D., Queen Alexandr 
Lecturer in Danish: Mr. J. H. Helweg, Cand. Mag. W. P. Ker Lecturer in 
Norwegian: Mr. I. C. Gréndahl, Cand. Mag. Crown Princess Louise Lecturer 
in Swedish: M. A. M. Wijk, Fil. Mag. 


ULI. Courses of Study in Languages and Literature, both 
elementary and advanced, will begin on Monday, October 7th, 1929. 
Both day and evening courses are held. 
Sessional Fee for each course, £1 1s. Term Fee, 10s. 6d. 
Public Lectures in Scandinavian subjects will be given. 
A detailed prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be 
application to: — 


obtained on 


c. & & 
University College, 


DOUIE, Secretary. 
London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 





SCHOOL (SURREY). 

Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM. 
of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


(CATERHAM 


For details 
Secretary, 31, 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSPELD 


Students are trained in this College te become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c ‘ees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
@n, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





AUSANNE, Switzerland.—Mlle. Leuch, 13, Avenue Dapples, 


receives a few young ladies for study and _ sport. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 
“A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking: Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; etc. Voice Pro 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2. 











cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I~ 2” & 4 
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